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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE died, last month, a man of genius, who was completely 

unknown to the general public. He was so unknown that, when 

he died, everybody thought he was ‘‘ somebody else of the same 

name ’”’—as the old saying goes about Homer. There are 

two Wyndham Lewises. One is an extraordinarily talented artist, who used 

- to draw triangular Madonnas, nursing triangular babes, and now devotes 

himself (it is an easy task) to exploding contemporary notions about 

_ religion, politics and art. ‘The other with the same name, has an equal 

dislike of prevailing conditions, but appears in public as a “‘ funny man.” 

By the same token (whatever that useful, but vague, phrase may mean) 

there were two Stephen MacKennas. The survivor is a novelist, who 

splits the difference between Galsworthy and Gilbert Frankau, knows his 

social and political worlds, his Whitehall and his country and town houses, 

and contrives to interest one in people whom one would be bored to 

meet. The other, an inspired Irishman, was very far removed from “all 
that’: if ever there was a born poet it was he. 


Stephen MacKenna 

DID not know him well. A few meetings before the War, a few letters 

and telephone messages (usually about poetry, never about himself) 
since the War. But few men—I mention not the living poets, but I may 
mention Hardy, Bridges and Hewlett—ever made so great an impression 
on me at first sight. He had tousled dark hair, a slight moustache, and 
brooding eyes: in a dim-lit room he looked into the fire and talked. He 
talked in imagery, and talked without posing: without any of that self- 
consciousness of charm which often accompanies Irish (or indeed any) 
charm. Sitting with him, one forgot the contemporary world, and 
explored all the abysses of Space and Time—or, rather, he did—for 
nobody wanted to interrupt him when, with the firelight illuminating his 
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beautiful meditative brow, he talked, as it were to himself, in the loveliest 
imagery, about the bewilderment of the human soul in this mysterious 
universe, with which we find it so difficult to cope. 


His Translation 


HE Irish Times was the only paper I saw which gave an adequate 

tribute to him on his death. He died at sixty, having been in poor health 
for many years. In better health, and more ambitious, I am convinced 
that he might have been a great poet: but his thoughts were otherwhere, 
far away from himself, and his life-work was his translation of Plotinus, 
with whom he had a great affinity. His translation of the Enneads, in many 
volumes, was published by the Medici Press: it was most beautifully 
produced. Who subsidized it, whether the Press or another, I know not : 
but it cannot conceivably have paid. His prose was equal to all things: it 
could rise almost to Biblical heights of magnificence. 


Farewell 
N obituarist said about his translation : 


In the matter of accuracy MacKenna’s translation, which, in English at least, is 
virtually pioneer work, is not likely to be final, but for beauty it will certainly 
never be surpassed. 


Those are symptomatic words : there is a perpetual fight on between those 
who prefer the Revised, and those who prefer the Authorized, Version of 
the Bible. Of the people, doubtless conscientious, who made the Revised 
Version, nobody ever wrote like this : 


When one thinks of him, with gratitude, for the friendship of which he had so 
rare and generous a quality, one thinks of music and beauty, a swiftness of thought 
and an eloquence of words almost unequalled in our time. Of meanness and 
calculation, of pretence and humbug, MacKenna’s soul was free. His greater love 
was for Greek, Gaelic, religion, music ; his lesser love for children, flowers, humble 
friends, and with these he died as he lived—a soul lofty, worthy of his great teachers, 
noble, pitiful, and self-sufficing. 


I haven’t the faintest notion who it was who wrote that obituary in the 
Irish Times of one of the noblest souls and greatest prose-writers of our 
time. I can only salute him. 


Gerald Du Maurier 


SR GERALD DU MAURIER has died at the age of sixty, of which 
he could never have been suspected. Death, to him, was an accident : 
he seemed immortally youthful: a few years ago he was as spry in the 
cricket-field as a boy of twenty. He started life with the advantage and 
handicap of an illustrious name: a great father helps a man to get a 
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start, but there is always the qualification that much is expected of such 
a father’s son, and that he must indeed excel if he is to be recognized as 
himself and not only his father’s son. Gerald du Maurier did that by 
virtue of personality and skill. He might have made even a greater 
impression on his generation had he chosen more carefully the plays in 
which he acted. I remember one instance of a “ high-brow ” play which 
he saw and afterwards asked, ‘“‘ Why on earth didn’t you ask me to do the 
leading part ?”’—to which the reply was: ‘‘ We thought you preferred 
acting in shockers.” A season at the “‘ Old Vic” would have been a good 
thing for him. 


The Pilgrim Trust 


\ X JE have received the third Annual Report of the Pilgrim Trust. It 

was founded by a generous American, Mr. Edward S. Harkness, 
who had an affection both for his own country and for his country of 
origin. Its Trustees are Mr. Baldwin, Col. Buchan, Sir James Irvine, 
Lord Macmillan, and Sir Josiah Stamp: its Secretary is that devoted 
public servant Mr. Tom Jones. A great deal of money has been spent, 
and a great deal of ground has been covered, during the last year: the 
income from the Trust amounts to about {£140,000 per annum, a sum with 
which a great deal can be done. 


A Matter of Policy 


HE question is : what ought to be done with it ? Last year, apparently, 
attempts were made to relieve unemployment : 


The Trustees have also helped five other definite contributions to the relief 

of the unemployment problem as it affects the youth of the country : 

(i) The Scottish Council for Women’s Trades and Careers. 

(ii) The Hedingham Training and Employment Scheme. 

(iii) The Paddington Branch of the Y.W.C.A. 

(iv) The Migration Department of the Y.M.C.A. 

(v) The Arethusa Training Ship. : 
These are all concerned with the training of young men and women: the first 
three for domestic service, the fourth for agriculture, and the fifth for sea. 


All these enterprises are laudable. But did Mr. Harkness, who built the 
great quadrangle at Yale, really mean to assist the Paddington Branch of 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Migration Branch of the Y.M.C.A. ? Did he really 
intend his noble endowment to be used as a drop in the bucket of 
Unemployment Relief ? 


Proper Outlets 


DOUBT it. A Trust of this kind would be better employed in doing 
things which it can do and which a Commercial State will not do. 
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The later portion of the Report contains pictures of buildings which the 
Trustees have helped to preserve: such as the Chapel in Ely Place, and 
St. Mary-le-Strand—of which (concerning Wren) it was written : 


Oh, would that that immortal hand, 
And more than mortal brains, 

Had built St. Mary’s in the Strand, 
And not St. Clement Dane’s. 


These modest gifts have been most useful : the sums required might not 
have been obtained from other sources. But would it not have been better 
if the whole. resources of the Harkness Trust were employed upon 
(relatively) permanent works such as these ?—upon the Preservation of 
England, in fact ? 


An Apology 

E have just changed printers. This happens to be the first number 

of a new volume : too late we noticed that the new printers had run 
the pagination on from the last number instead of beginning with page 1 
as usual. After all these years one tends to take such things for granted. 
For page 567 read page 1, if you bind your volumes. The next issue will 
be paged on that assumption. I apologize and can only take refuge in the 
hope that this number will be regarded as one of the ‘Curiosities of 


Literature.” 
J. C. SQUIRE 
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NUMBER 8 CLIFFORD’S INN 
Drawing by R. MyERcoUGH-WALKER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


N Maitland’s History of London, Clifford’s Inn, soon to be torn down, in spite 

of many protests, is described as: ‘‘ One of the Inns of Chancery ; which 

Place, of late years, is much enlarged in new buildings, in the Garden, an airy 

Place and neatly kept; the Garden being enclosed with a Pallifade Pale, and 
adorned with Rows of Lime trees fet round the Grafs Plots and Gravel Walks. 
It has the Convenience of three Doors; the in into Serjeants-inn in Chancery- 
Lane, another into Fetter-Lane, and a third into Fleet-Street. The Hall yet 
wants new Building.” On p. 581 of this number there is a drawing of Number 8 
Clifford’s Inn, by Mr. R. Myercough-Walker, and on p. 643 one of the Hall, by 
the same artist. 


Aa) GG Gr 


HERE have been two recent exhibitions of French art at the Wildenstein 

Galleries in Carlos Place, one modern and the other of that particularly happy 
period the XVIIIth Century, containing fairly representative drawings from Clouet 
to Ingres. The modern paintings by Roland Oudot were singularly uneven, some of 
them uninteresting to the point of being commonplace, others worthy of comparison 
with the best of French art. He was once scene painter for Diaghlieff, and the 
effect of stage lighting, never far absent from any of his work, is used with brilliant 
success in The Toilet of Venus. 


Aa) ar Pr 


T the Leicester Galleries last month Mr. Anthony Slade’s pen and wash 

drawings were simple and imaginative, the best of them being a group of 
three nudes. But to pass from them into the Exhibition of French Drawings and 
Water Colours was another matter. The waters roared and the heavens were split 
with lightning. An occasional note of sincerity was all that prevented this from 
being ridiculous. A few pieces were worth another look. The Modligani was the 
best there. Again, Mr. Leon Underwood appeared more as an experimenter than 
an artist. Few things fail to interest him, and there were examples of all the forms 
of art he has tried, from engravings to a model of a Cathedral, which was amusing 
and interesting but scarcely to be taken seriously—unless it was intended to outdo 
the Heath Robinson house in the Ideal Homes Exhibition. 
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POETRY 


Times Past 


Now lie the green hours that I had with you. 
Limitless were the blossoms and the light 
I laid on them in thought, before they came 
To be so infinitely valued ; now 
I can remember their green stems alive, 
But weakening, like a plant in darkness, long 
And pale. You were the day for which they strove, 
The world above the rim of that dark bowl 
Filled with my thoughts ; and I stayed silently 
Below, content that I was near to you. 


[ IKE grasses torn before a bitter wind 


Since then the strength of grief, a useless strength, 
Standing alone, has taught me time on time 
How bright, how confident I should have been 
With you—or how I wasted those fine hours 
Motionless at your feet, imagining 

The years gone by as you sat facing them. 
Where was the joy in that ? Where was the strain 
That should outlive the very heart of loss ? 

I want you, want you now—not to repeat 

Those happy silences, memorial lawns 

To the old, straying years—not to attend 

Your voice at leisure, but to cling to you 

Cruelly, dumbly, lightened of these tears 

That close like leaden bars upon my sight, 

Too cold to fall, unless you rise in them. 


V. N. WYLDE 
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A Saturday Morning in Warwickshire 


HEN the child told me gravely 
That in the heronry beyond the lake 
Were fourteen nests this year, she spake 
So slow, and then she smiled so kindly 
That I remembered the two Cockney boys 
Who yesterday shouted above the noise 
In Piccadilly which was the bus I wanted, 
Looked up with eager darting eye 
And hurried on, forgetting, whistling merrily. 
Remembering these, I watched her where she idled 
By the lake’s side. The soft beat of herons’ wings 
And her song were the only things 
I heard, but for the chain’s sharp catch and yield 
As a slow harrow ruffled the sleeping field. 


J.D.N. 


THREE POEMS 
I 


Defiance 


WILL not droop my soiled flag, 
Ls: turn a thought on my own shame, 
Though it be sin without a name 
And smutted honour but a rag ; 
There is a curve of Glo’ster plough 
That I was born alone to show. 


If I go down before my pen 

Has limned that shape with subtle truth, 
Mine ending be a thing of ruth 

And best forgot by honest men. 

Come then, night’s near with much undone 
And Time’s fine sand too swift doth run. 
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II 


Late May 


AWN comes queerly in late May 

De dim north light all night. It grows unlooked for, all at once 
The light is perceived to increase, and a wind stirs, 

One worships the stars for the last time, and thinks of the day ; 

Rising from under dark beech or feathery firs 

With a stiffness and soreness of feet and coldness of bones 

And stumbles in dark for the gate and the sight of roadway. 


III 


The Fligh Hills have a Bitterness 


HE high hills have a bitterness 

Now they are not known 

And memory is poor enough consolation 
For the soul helpless gone. 
Up in the air there beech tangles wildly in the wind 
That I can imagine 
But the speed, the swiftness, walking into clarity, 


Like last year’s bryony are gone. 
IVOR GURNEY 


Seventh Day Advent 


A SONNET SEQUENCE 
I 


"Ts. long scroll of his life fades year by year— 


So far away the time when he was young. 
Old campfires are forgotten, and the clear 
Call of the bugles, even the wild bells rung 
When Richmond fell. Defeat and victory 
Alike are vague as shadows, and the trail 
Leading him westward—all his history 
Blurred like another’s chimney-corner tale. 


His children all are scattered and they seem | 
More strange than strangers. Only his shrunk wife 
Remains to him—the woman and a dream 

Of Everlasting joy, Immortal life, 

Christ come to rule on earth, grim death out-done, 
The grave’s mouth sealed, the mortal conflict won. 
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‘¢ Millions are living who shall never die . . . 
Oh beautiful and most triumphant words ! 
The old man drops his book to read the sky 
As though the wings of southward-flying birds 
Might spell them out again. His eyes are glazed— 
God walks with him, His footsteps shake the earth ! 
He clutches at his old wife’s hand, still dazed 

And filled with ecstasy—a Holy mirth : 


a9 


‘I see God coming down the Golden Stair ; 

I hear God’s voice command us to ascend ; 

I see God’s chosen mounting pair by pair, 

To find the Holy City at the end! 

Now, woman, shout your praise to Him on high 
Who’s chosen us to live while sinners die ! ” 


III 


Before the fire these two sit side by side, 

He rapt, she tortured by the creeping death 

Closing upon her like an envious tide, 

Dimming her faith and robbing her of breath. 

She feels her feet set on the grave’s steep edge 

And clings to him—a terror-stricken soul. 

His glare reproaches her: ‘“‘ You doubt God’s pledge, 
Who gave His only Son to save us whole ? ” 


She’s past belief: “‘ God never spoke to me, 

Nor showed his face !”’ Deep rolling thunders shake 
And lightnings fill the room. The mighty tree 
Outside the window shudders in the quake. 

The old man’s eyes are mad: ‘‘ Now God has spoken . 
We shall not die ! ‘The lightning is his token ! ” 


IV 


Before the fields are green the woman dies. 

The old man feels the ground beneath his feet 
Trembling like bogland in a wet spring rise : 
Had that great vision been the Fiend’s deceit 

To rob him of his faith in God’s good word ? 
And were the prophets of the second coming 
False prophets all, the angel voice he heard 

No more than idle sound and empty drumming ? 


POETRY 


At last another vision comes and cures 

His sleepless torment. Sounding from the oak 
He hears a voice that comforts and assures : 

‘“ My son, you need not fear the reaper’s stroke, 
But chaff is scattered when the cotton’s ginned— 
The woman died because the woman sinned.” 


V 


With every dawn the old man’s sight grows dimmer, 
And secretly the women sew his shroud. 
Impatiently he searches for the glimmer, 
Apocalyptic splendour in a cloud. 

He tries to read the sacred prophecy— 

The bright words dance upon the well-worn page : 
Surely the time is near when he shall see 

The Bridegroom coming while the wicked rage ! 


His ebbing life is centred in one day, 

The Sabbath. Then his feeble step seems firm ; 
His white beard gilt with sun he makes his way 
Among the kindly folk who know his term 

Of life must soon run out. They hear with awe 
His faith proclaim the prophets and the law. 


VI 


“‘ My friends, repent and join the blesséd band 
Of millions living who shall never die 

But dwell forever by sweet Jordan’s strand... . 
Heed not the scoffers for they say a lie! 

The New Jerusalem shall come to pass 

And all His Chosen shall stand up and sing 
Around the Great White Throne ; upon an ass 


The Son of Man shall ride and be crowned King... . 


A glory falls upon his lifted head, 

A benediction from the hand of grace, 

He totters, dying, and yet salved of dread, 
He flings his faith into death’s very face : 


‘““ There is no death, for God has closed death’s door . 
There is no death . . . no death . . . forevermore!” 
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THE IDOL IN THE ARBOUR 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 


AS OR God’s sake, Dormer, draw down that infernal blind!” _ 
The chief clerk did so, putting a semblance of dutiful alacrity 
into a gesture that conveyed his uncertainty as to whether the 
younger partner of the Bank was entitled to call upon the Deity 
during business hours, mixed with a commiseration so competent and 
devoted a servant of the Bank must feel for those who found its work 
exacting. 

It did not appear that young Mr. Bird noticed this faint manner 
of criticism on the part of the older man, unless he showed it by his next 
exclamation. 

“Look here—Abernethy Pentlow. How did he get to be three hundred 
overdrawn ?”’ 

Mr. Bird was going through a list of overdrawn accounts the Chief 
Clerk had prepared for him, after the half-yearly charges for interest had 
been made. The July sun was blazing, the weather had never been more 
magnificent. Mr. Bird’s irritation, Doughty Dormer knew well enough, was 
due to the incapacity of the younger generation for filling the places which 
had been left open to its members, rather than to the heat. 

Yet somehow, he saw that Abernethy Pentlow’s overdraft would take 
some explaining. His own long experience, and impatience with his masters, 
whose business was lending money, and who were so afraid to do it, had 
caused him to allow that particular account to run farther and farther into 
debit. Why precisely that one, he could not have said. The fellow was a 
market gardener, not a business man, not actually a farmer. Market garden- 
ing was a—er—er—an occupation. There was no security. 

“He'll be selling his produce now, and reducing,” he temporized, 
uncertain for once. 

““T should hope he will. Look here, Dormer, these are your initials 
against these cheques.” 

“* Yes, they are.” 

“You paid him over without reference. It’s your responsibility ! ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” Doughty Dormer smiled faintly. 

He wasn’t afraid of responsibility. Apparently young Mr. Bird was. He 
rose testily and walked about the parlour. 

““ I don’t like it. I don’t. He must be written to at once. I'll pay no more.” 

“Then he’ll go bankrupt,” replied the chief clerk with decision, “ he 
must pay his men. They’ll break every pane in his glasshouses if he doesn’t. 
A lot of good that will do. Better wait until he sells his stuff. He’ll have all 
his early vegetables on the go now, and his fruit directly ! ” 

“I won’t wait. His early vegetables have been on sale some time. I 
believe he uses cash for his wages. You’ve let us down.” 
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Doughty Dormer shrugged his shoulders slightly as he might over the 
petulance of a child. 

“ [Il write if you wish,” he answered. 

““ Here, what’s this ?”’ Mr. Bird’s voice rose. ‘‘ Here’s a note in the 
ledger-heading, it says he makes his mark. He’s illiterate. What’s the good 
of writing ?”’ 

Doughty Dormer rose too. Young Mr. Bird was brighter than he had 
supposed. He knew well enough that old Pentlow couldn’t read. He had 
said he would write to placate the partner. Long assured by success of the 
soundness of his judgment, he was visited by a sudden qualm. Why had he 
let that account go so far ? Unlike him ! And so, when Mr. Bird continued : 

“You'll have to go and see him!” although this was preposterous, he 
replied with a certain dignity. 

“Very well, then, I will!” 

He touched the swan-neck bell handle. 

“I’m going out for Mr. Bird,” he told the junior clerk who answered 
this summons, and left the parlour by the house door. It was unheard of, 
his going out during business hours, but he wasn’t going to stop there, and 
be cross-examined about his actions, especially when he had, in this rare 
instance, no good explanation to give. Worse. He was aware that old 
Pentlow had brought him asparagus, and a magnificent basket of cherries, 
and handed them over the Bank counter. Of course that hadn’t influenced 
him. But still ! 

He marched, square and commanding, across Prospect Place and along 
Bishopgate. Phew ! The sun struck him between his black-cloth-covered 
shoulders. The glare from the pavement made him blink. For years he had 
never been out, in the middle of the afternoon like this. It was odd. 

It grew odder. Long’s cab had not been standing in its usual place, 
opposite the Bank. There was no cab to be seen. ‘There was no other means 
of conveyance to old Pentlow’s Nursery across the river. It was a good mile. 
A queer mixture of feelings assailed him, as in his creaking starched shirt, 
black boots, tight black made-up tie, and top hat, he hugged the wall of the 
Close, to gain a little shade. He had been wrong to let the account go over, 
and right to leave Mr. Bird like that. Teach him a lesson. It was almost 
comic to be walking along like this, in the street, while the Bank was open, 
yet it gave him a strange satisfaction. He had never sought novelty, but this 
pleased him. And tucking his walking-stick with its boar’s tusk handle 
under his arm, he removed his hat, took out a bandana handkerchief, and 
mopped the perspiration that was streaming down his face. 

On Bishopgate Bridge he paused, and rested his hand on the glowing 
stones of the parapet. A magnificent day. Good for the crops, good for 
trade, it made folk launch out. Good for this new business of sport and 
recreation, letting of lodgings, travelling about, fishing, boating. All new in 
his day, he smiled indulgently on such frivolities. They brought in just 
enough money to the Bank to make them not altogether ridiculous. He 
gazed at the river, at the clear sky, and, hotter than ever, assailed the rough 
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steep road, across the bridge. A few ‘ villa residences ’ already testified to 
the desire of those who had made money inside the city walls, to enjoy it 
outside. But the district was still very much suburbs, less than the city, 
countrified. The hedge for the most part ran wild. The path was merely 
the edge of the rutted road. And as he moved away from the bridge, Mr. 
Dormer in his black clothes stood out against a landscape in which he and 
they became increasingly out of place. His incongruous figure moved in a 
cloud of dust that arose from his own footsteps amid a swarm of insects 
that danced in the twinkling sheen of his top hat, and he perspired so that 
steam appeared to rise from him. Yet he held to his way, as though 
bewitched by the spirit of the unwonted terrain upon which he trespassed, 
though doubtless, had he been asked, he would have said that it was a 
sense of duty that brought him. He came finally to a gap between two rickety 
brick pillars supporting an arch formed of the jawbones of a whale, about 
which several sorts of creepers rioted. Between the clustered leaves might 
be read with some difficulty, on the one side ‘ The End of the World’ 
and on the other ‘ A. Pentlow, The Gardens.’ 

Mr. Dormer halted and stared. Brought up to all the genteel usages of 
polite society he peered about him for a bell, knocker or other means of 
attracting attention. He had seen old Pentlow in the Bank, at his stall in the 
Market on Saturdays, even in his ‘ office’ here, driven in Long’s cab. 
But never had he arrived at this dilapidated and forsaken entry alone on foot. 

Unused to being at a loss, after a moment’s hesitation, he passed under 
that queer arch, against one of the supports of which an old white-painted 
gate lay blistered and rotting. The path, which alone a certain amount of 
traffic appeared to keep clear of weeds and the undergrowth that encroached 
from either side, led through an extraordinary scene such as might have 
arisen from an attempt to preserve the vegetable kingdom on the same 
principle on which that of the animals was preserved by Noah. Here were 
a few of each species of tree and shrub, flowering, sweet-smelling, or 
merely curious. Indeed the latter kinds seemed to predominate. Every tree 
whose leaves could ‘ weep’ instead of hanging naturally, every shrub 
that could be cut or contorted into odd shapes, stood among little patches 
of odd flowers, spiky or bulbous or writhing. | 

‘’Pon my soul, I really don’t know! ”’ Doughty Dormer felt bound 
to exclaim, as he stopped, removed his hat, and mopped his head again. 
The shade was grateful, but he was still very hot, the exercise was unaccus- 
tomed, and he was no longer young. He felt, in fact, slightly dizzy, and was 
not soothed, though he was fascinated by the fact that here, in the nursery 
garden, all the sounds to which he was accustomed, human conversation 
and movement, were entirely lacking. Only audible was the sh-sh-sh of all 
those leaves, bowing before a sultry gust of air, as if performing, in unison 
some outlandish rite. 

And yet, Mr. Doughty Dormer was impelled to go on. He could not have 
said if the sweet odours of all those growing things, or the sense that all 
this was nonsense, that he must somehow recapture the proper routine of 
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business, made him go forward. Then he did recognize something, a 
ramshackle shed, one side all glass, smothered with three different kinds 
of honeysuckle, sweltering in the sun. That was old Pentlow’s ‘ office’ 
where seeds were sifted, and labels and bills written by the old man’s 
numerous children, who had had more ‘ edgicayshen’ than their father. 
Mr. Dormer had once been there. But now the place was empty, a trowel, 
some half-filled pots, various traces of the horticulturalist’s employment, 
lay about. For the rest, silent and deserted the masses of greenery and 
blossom hung around him. At the dim end of one of the avenues leading 
from the place he thought he saw a workman pass. Very faint, in the heat, 
pulsed the sound of a spade or some other implement. But both signs of 
human habitation were too distant to be hailed, and to shout and run after 
people was beneath the dignity not so much of Mr. Dormer, as of the Bank. 
So he just stood there, dripping and boiling, exasperated, fascinated and 
nonplussed. 

To him in this condition came that particular chuckle which children 
make in the excitement of the game of ‘I spy.’ 

“Hullo!” vociferated Mr. Dormer. It was too much. There was a 
further chuckle, a scampering, whispering, and little squeaks. 

Glaring, Mr. Dormer perceived, beside the ‘ office,’ an arbour, a dark 
cavernous entry, a brick tunnel into which one descended by dark brick 
steps that disappeared from sight in the obscurity. In more ordinary cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Dormer would have dismissed such an aperture as far 
beneath his notice. But on this occasion his attention became riveted upon 
it, partly because of the depth of its grateful and inviting shadow, but finally 
because the childish sounds having ceased, there now issued from the 
vault a man’s voice that echoed his own exclamation “‘ Hullo!” 

Outraged, the chief clerk to Mr. Bird demanded : 

“Where are you?” 

“Why, here I am!” came back, in broad Easthampton dialect, old 
Pentlow’s unmistakable voice, the voice of a person of a sort so different 
from Mr. Dormer, as almost to belong to another species ; the voice of a 
man who did things with his two hands, and lived upon the result ; a voice 
which sounded subservient enough in the Bank or the busy street, but here, 
in its own ground, issuing from this tunnel, had gained an unusual assur- 
ance. And Mr. Dormer himself could not have said if it was the lure of the 
odd place and circumstance, or a desire to put old Pentlow in his place, 
that made him descend those steps, prodding them with his stick, to assure 
his foothold in that queer underworld. 

He went down and down, some six steps in all, and felt a level floor 
gritting beneath his black boots that the dust had so whitened. His hat 
bumped against the roof and he removed it, and felt immediately that he 
had succumbed to the atmosphere of this . . . whatever it was. He was 
never the same man out of doors without his hat. Further, he felt, long 
before he could see, that he was being stared at, with appraisal and even 
amusement, and not with any of the feelings that ought to be exhibited 
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towards the emissary of Doughty, Bird and Doughty, the bankers. Gradu- 
ally, his eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, and what they saw did 
nothing to reassure him. 

He was standing surrounded by the walls of a stokehole which pre- 
sumably heated Pentlow’s greenhouses. Just now, of course, the fire was 
extinct, and from being the hottest this was the coolest place, probably in 
all Easthampton. There, on the very bars of the furnace, as on a throne, 
was seated old Pentlow, his shirt open all down the front and turned up 
over his elbows, his worn trousers clinging to the shape of sturdy 
legs, his feet thrust into old carpet slippers that wear had rendered hardly 
more substantial than sandals, while on his head was a shapeless old hat 
that had the air of a primitive crown. To Doughty Dormer, no reader, 
there came from some odd corner of seldom-visited memory, the phrase 
‘A Heathen Idol.’ 

The likeness to some print of classic divinity the banker’s clerk had once 
seen was heightened by the presence of two little girls and a little boy, all 
very plump, all nearly naked, and all regarding him as a first-rate entertain- 
ment. Yet to one of these old Pentlow now said : 

“Til Flora, give Mr. Dormer your bit o’ mattin’ to set on, he’s right 
flustered wi’ the heat ! Spreed that out for ’im! ” 

The child did so, spread the material on one of the coal bunkers with so 
pretty an air that Doughty Dormer, always the gentleman, though just 
now a hot, exhausted and flabbergasted one, could do no other than reply : 

“Thank you, my dear!’ and sink down on it. And there, panting and 
hatless, his hands upon the ivory of his stick, he stared at old Pentlow, 
hardly conscious of what he had come to say, it seemed to have receded 
from him. And old Pentlow, calm and collected, stared back at him, and 
the children fidgeted and giggled subduedly. Old Pentlow spoke first. 

** Kule (cool) in here. Would you like somethin’ t’ take ? ” 

Mr. Dormer stared. Visions of the dining-room at the Bank House, of 
a bottle of hock screwed well down into an ice-pail, drifted across his 
senses. He emitted one long-drawn “‘ A-ah!”’ which was partly reminis- 
cence, partly longing, hardly hope. 

But old Pentlow slid back the furnace door and reached within. He drew 
out a great old bottle of dark green, and two substantial rummers. Drawing 
the cork, with a firm twist, he filled a rummer with a deep crimson liquid. 

“ Here, young Flora, d’you give this to the gennlem’n !” Stepping very 
carefully, and holding with both hands, the little girl came. Mr. Dormer 
could hardly pause, to aspire the bouquet, as of herbs, of the mysterious 
potion. He buried his lips and sucked. It was cold as well-water, tasted 
confusedly of fruit, and, he knew by the tang at the back of his throat, very 
strong. He set down the rummer, half-empty, and it was immediately 
taken from him and refilled. Gasping a little he said: ‘‘ Ha! very good. 
Very good indeed. What is it, may I ask ? ” 

“That’s me own, home-made. You'd like t’ know what’s in it, wouldn’t 
you ? Well, you ’on’t!” 
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“It’s very nice, I’m sure!” Mr. Dormer concealed his feelings at this 
cavalier reply, by dipping his nose over the unpurchasable brew. He felt 
relieved, revived, it is true. He also saw now that the drink had sharpened 
his faculties, the extraordinary mistake he had made. He had accepted the 
man’s hospitality. He had betrayed the purpose of his errand. How could 
he be firm now ? He tried : 

Si + 4 tr now, Mr. Pentlow, you wonder why I came to see you 
to-day !” 

“Not I!” came the retort. “‘ That’s wholly hot and close in your Bank, 
I lay a guinea. You thought that was fresher up here! ” 

_“ Not altogether. I really wanted to have a word with you, about busi- 
ness !”’ And he glanced meaningly at the children. 

“Run you and play,” old Pentlow apostrophized them, and they went. 
Then he replied : 

4 Vapi what du I care about business? I’ve got all I want at my time 
0 life!” 

Precisely. Mr. Dormer saw that. Old Pentlow had, in fact, got three 
hundred pounds of the Bank’s money, and the Bank had no security. That 
was just it. 

“Tm sure I’m very glad,” he temporized, however. “‘ Nothing like a 
contented mind. But just as a matter of account...” 

“ What’s the good o’ that ?”’ came a quizzical interruption. ‘‘ You can’t 
eat it, all that figurin’!” 

“No,” Mr. Dormer brushed this nonsense aside with as much good 
humour as he could muster. ‘“‘ But you like to know how you stand at the 
end of the year!” 

“I know how I stand. I ha’ got a full belly, and a full cupboard. I ha’ 

ot greens growing, and taters in sacks. I ha’ got fruit laid by t’ ripen. I 
+ chickens, an’ pigs. Yew wanter see my hogs. I c’d keep a caow if I 
| troubled. That’s how I stand!” 

“Yes, yes, but money’s useful. Do you know the state of your. 
account ?” 

“No, an’ what’s more, I don’t keer!” 

This outrageous saying, which should have at once shocked and alienated 
the chief clerk, had an unusual effect. Or was it something else moving in 
him, the unbelievable adventure, the exceptional day, the unknown 
liquor. He felt positively cheerful, by no means dismayed by words, which, 
in his vocabulary, amounted to blasphemy. He felt so equal, nay superior, 
to old Pentlow, indeed to everything. He felt as though he could pick up 
the Bank in one hand, and old Pentlow in the other, as a juggler might 
two insignificant balls, and play with them. And this pleasant superiority 
made him feel it unnecessary to reprove old Pentlow. He would argue with 
him with superb cunning, he would argue with old Pentlow, and show him 
his errors instead of taking him up and tossing him from hand to hand, as 
he could easily have done. Easily, but he wouldn’t. So he drank again, 
and proceeded : 
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“Ah, but you would care if you hadn’t got a banking account to draw 
upon ! ”’ 

Pe Not I,” was the answer, “‘ my father did very well without. Kep’ his 
money in a box.” : 

“He couldn’t have had much!” the serpent within Mr. Dormer 
prompted him to respond. 

‘He didn’t trouble. He turned that mostly into land.” 

“ Quite right. But you can’t draw cheques against land! ”’ 

“* No, an’ I don’t know that yew wanter.”’ 

“You find it convenient, don’t you, to have the bank letting you draw 
what you like! ”’ 

** That’s what they’re there for ! ” 

“ But don’t you know ”—this was to be the knock-down blow—“ that 
if you put nothing into land, you get nothing out ?” 

‘*’That’s right enough ! ” 

“Then how can you get the money out of the Bank unless you put 
something in ?”’ 

But old Pentlow shook his head. 

“* 'That’s all wrong,”’ he declared, “‘ the land bear the lot. Everything ride 
on the land! ”’ 

And this seemed to be more than a mere piece of argumentation, it was 
stated with such finality, a kind of simple dignity which Mr. Dormer, 
though he knew old Pentlow to be a half-dressed old gardener, and over- 
drawn at that, could somehow not overlook. And, like many another, he 
covered his confusion by drinking again from his glass. 

He drank long and deep, and through the foot of his tilted rummer, he 
saw that old Pentlow had risen from his seat. Indeed, he seemed not so 
much to rise, as to swell up, raising his bare and powerful arms above the 
level of his head, until in that vaulted place he appeared to be supporting 
the roof. And the westering sun that now invaded the narrow sloping entry 
added to help the illusion. Hlusion! Mr. Dormer glared, silenced, almost 
forbidden. For now with chantings of some rhyme the words of which Mr. 
Dormer could not catch, and the tune of which seemed to him ‘ popular,’ 
as he would have described it, there came, as if in procession, those children, 
bearing, not without manifold spillings, baskets of vermilion and golden 
fruit, and their chattering and their ancestor’s homely chiding filled the 
place. Mr. Dormer found it impossible to do other than to nod and smile 
at them. As they gyrated round the old man, he tried to join them, but 
received from his host a gesture that might have been one of command or of 
conjuration, it was difficult to say which. For Mr. Dormer found himself 
strangely unwilling to rise, and watched those other figures, as though they 
had belonged to a picture or a performance, move into the almost tawny 
sunshine of the entry, and disappear, leaving him seated alone with his 
empty glass, smiling beatifically. How long he sat there alone he had no 
idea. At first he was visited with hallucinations, repeatedly saw old Pentlow 
—was it really old Pentlow, or someone else ?—supporting the whole 
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world, like some gigantic basket of fecundity that spilled grandchildren and 
edible fruit all round. Then there were moments of torpor and insensibility 
when he almost feared he must have dozed, and that, his clearing faculties 
now perceived, was inadmissible in Mr. Dormer of Doughty’s Bank, 
engaged in calling on one of the customers. Finally there was no doubt left. 
He was cramped with sitting on a hard surface barely disguised with dirty 
old matting, sitting in a market gardener’s stokehole, in which he had been 
arguing with an ignorant old man, who had refused to be convinced of 
what was obviously true and right, and where he had finally been left, as 
though he didn’t matter. He was chilled, vexed, affronted. His head buzzed 
slightly. Brought up on the strong Spanish wines of the period, he was 
hardly incommoded, but sufficiently on his guard to take up the glass from 
which he had drunk, sniff it and put it down. It smelled of nothing in 
particular. He was not going to be put off like this. 

“Hullo!” he cried, in his resonant voice. Nothing but a faint echo 
came back. That settled it. He rose and put on his hat, and the action 
restored him to a more—er—usual appreciation of the situation. Old Pent- 
low thought he could put off the matter thus, did he ? That would be 
seen. . 

So, prodding the ground with his stick, he emerged from that cobwebby 
seclusion. Good gracious ! How low the sun was. He took out his thick 
gold watch. Half-past five ! He must have been in this place an hour and 
a half at least. And, if cooler, it was as deserted as ever. He left it with no 
uncertain step. As he descended the rough road and crossed the bridge he 


E gradually regained confidence. He entered the Bank by the house door, 


and went through into the parlour. Young Mr. Bird had gone, of course. 
Mr. Dormer signed the usual letters, received the proper bunch of keys, 
and stuck on the file on his desk a memorandum on which was written in 
green pencil : 

‘ Pentlow.’ That was for the morrow. He would square the old chap up. 

When, however, he opened the morning’s paper, he gave vent to an 
exclamation which caused his well-trained wife to look shrewdly at him. 
He had turned, as was his habit, to the Births, Marriages and Deaths. 'The 
first did not detain him long, for, however much Nature might give of life 
to human beings for the first twenty-one years of their existence, as far as 
the Bank was concerned, they were infants during that period, at the 
expiration of which alone they became possible customers, so far as the 
male sex was concerned, and dubious ones as regards the female. Marriages 
were more important, but not very, because lawyers would inform the 
Bank as to any settlements. But Death was another matter. It not only 
ended a human life. It caused an account to be ruled off. He read the list 
every day and memorized it. On this particular morning, there, in the 
middle of it was the name ‘ Pentlow, at the End of the World Gardens, 
Seaton Road, Abernethy Pentlow, in his eighty-first year.’ 

Doughty Dormer finished his breakfast in a hurry and went down into 
the office, before the heavy old ledgers were set out on the desks. Yet, when 
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he had quite uselessly stared at the debit balance of old Pentlow’s account, 
he was no further forward. For, if the old man had been obstinate, so was 
the business of banking. An overdrawn account was an overdrawn account, 
and the fact that you ruled it off ‘ Drawer deceased’ didn’t make it any 
less so. To Doughty Dormer, now, his excursion of the previous day 
appeared in a most sinister light. He had been got at, defied. That old 
scamp had not only enunciated his heretic principles, he had got away 
with the Bank’s money, as surely as if he had helped himself out of the till 
and run off. Worse, he would then have been within reach of the law. Now 
he wasn’t. Useless to say to Doughty Dormer : 

“Money ! You can’t take it with you when you die.” 

That was what old Pentlow had, in fact, done. Fortunately young Mr. 
Bird had gone off for the grouse shooting. Fortunately Doughty Dormer 
was not a man of imagination, or he might have thought that nothing less 
than a spell had induced him to depart so far from the Bank’s invariable 
practice, which was his own. The incidents of that afternoon’s walk, the 
unnatural heat, the potent beverage, the half-vision, half-dream that had 
arisen, as it were, from old Pentlow’s subversive words, might have daunted 
a man to whom duty was less clear. 

As it was, Doughty Dormer received the young Pentlows in a mood of 
restrained but implacable financial rectitude. While condoling with them 
upon their father’s death, he put them upon notice that they were legally 
responsible for the money. He had an unpleasant moment when they 
severally pointed out that they hadn’t got it. They were not, it appeared, 
in business with their father. One was on the railway, the other had a shop 
of his own. They were only too anxious to dispose of the property com- 
prised in the market garden. 

Then Doughty Dormer’s luck, which had attended him throughout his 
banking career, reasserted itself immediately. After one blank moment of 
facing the possibility of having to take small instalments from men of small 
means (for to go into court was unthinkable, the Bank never did that if it 
could avoid it) he suddenly saw daylight. ‘Take the land and develop it as 
an estate. It must be worth more than the debt. And so get in before the 
other creditors, if any. And knock on the head all the nonsense the old 
man had talked. Would they part ? They would! Doughty Dormer went 
through into the house to his dinner, rubbing his hands. It was more 
than the mere money. A heresy had been cut off, an uncertainty made 
certain. He felt as an early Christian might have felt when men were 
toppling over the Idols. One heathen Image at least was laid low. 
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ALONG BAYOU WATERS 


By JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


UNDERSTAND that the coming summer’s heat is not expected to 
affect the bones of Great Uncle Alfred as they repose in the master’s 
bedroom of Thayer House, nor the bones of the two children who 
were drowned in the big storm as they repose in Thayer’s living-room, 

nor indeed the constitution of Thayer himself as, drunken, he silently 
fingers his flowers on Saturday nights to the accompaniment of the Happy 
Hit Orchestra in his airless room. Thayer House, alien to the weather, 
also denies Thayer ; and it is the pain of his constantly repulsed attempt 
to establish contact with his ancestors through the House, and to somehow 
extort self-respect from them, that keeps him drunk like that. 

It grows steadily warmer and warmer ; winds are a thing of the past. 
Spring has been too astonishing to survive, as those who live beside Bayou 
Terre must have suspected. There was no way that the sorrel waters could 
have remained that polished forever; and the great mass of buds which 
all along had seemed bent upon flowering is almost dissipated. The fresh 
air of expectancy which had nicely poised itself upon the whole position 
of garden and House and adjacent waters, has foolishly been allowed to 
overreach a state of perfection, and so must pass on. Even the greenness 
of the trees was only an appearance possible before the sun had gathered 
up its full and parching strength. Thayer House only, being older than 
the seasons, knows the secret retention of fervent qualities ; and it is to 
this very end, perhaps, that Thayer insists on keeping all the shutters 
closed. 

I had known Thayer for some time, knew that he painted—met him in 
New Orleans, as a matter of fact. In that great slow river city where I lived, 
we had come to be friends, but not the friends we were that summer fishing 
almost became my career. At first we had been drawn together by a common 
suspicion of those oversize canvases of his, impressive oils of giant white 
camellias : there was something wrong with them. 

But it was not until I visited him and stayed as an overnight guest in 
Thayer House, that I really began to understand. In New Orleans I had 
been told many stories about Thayer House and its queer owner, some of 
them no doubt absurd, and these I had carefully dismissed one by one on 
the short drive from Lacrosse, over the old rickety ferry, rope- and hand- 
propelled, and on under the oak moss between perilous wastes of green- 
scummed swamp. The cajan* who operated the ferry at the expense of 
his calloused palms, had apparently preserved his identity past the time 
when there had been such people. In short, the whole country was of such 


* Corruption of Acadian. Supposedly, descendants of members of the band of settlers 
who, having been driven out of Canada, wandered south and finally established themselves 
west of New Orleans. 
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a nature as to throw one back desperately upon common sense. In this 
state of mind I was finally bumped down the last bit of road and up the 
long drive, to be met almost instantly by Thayer himself, who had watched 
me coming, as I later learned, by means of a reflector outside the window 
of his bedroom. . 

Several surly negro boys strolled out none too hurriedly to relieve me of 
my luggage, and we entered the damp recesses. Thayer House is one of 
the early colonial mansions, built in the deep south perhaps over one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Its long lack of ventilation has hurt it. The 
dampness has hurt, too, the whole trunkful of carefully preserved dresses 
shown me in the midst of the long hall; it has made dust of the lace and 
lace of the heavy folds of silk. At least one of the stories one hears is 
true, for Great Uncle Alfred’s bones are accorded the reverence he himself 
could not have helped but admire. They have been arranged in order in 
an old tin wash-tub ; and very clean and fresh they look, too. Everything 
in the House is maintained in the most immaculate state. That the servants, 
having been given instructions to clean the attic thoroughly, had uncere- 
moniously swept these bones into the big ash can, from which they had 
been rescued by a frantic and almost sobered Thayer, must have been the 
last thing you would have suspected. Much in Thayer House has such a 
history. But the bones of the two children have been left in their miniature 
coffins, just exactly as they were when they were found washed up on 
shore after the epoch-making Tidal Wave. Through the coffin lids, ‘Thayer 
tells me, the sun has bleached the children’s bones; and he reopens the 
coffins for proof. But he will not expose them to the sun any more ; and 
the dampness that remains in the House by virtue of the fact that the 
shutters are never opened is just what is needed to preserve them in their 
present state, he says. 

Thayer himself lives in the attic. Although I had arrived in the afternoon, 
Thayer was already liquored up enough to exhibit the contents of the 
House—there was hardly any furniture left—with a kind of lyrical weari- 
ness; and we arrived in the space under the roof and sank down 
upon the twin beds as though we were home. The steps had been steep 
ones. 

When I had recovered my breath enough to sit up, I noticed two incon- 
gruous spots in corners of the room. One was a long black box ; the other 
a new white oak desk. 

“Good Lord,” I said, ‘‘ Grand Rapids.” 

I fancied Thayer looked at me rather sharply. ‘‘ Old family documents ; 
and, of course, my papers, you know.” 

I didn’t know but I didn’t say so. “‘ And that black box in the corner, 
if I’m not being too inquisitive ? ”’ 

“Not at all. That’s an X-ray machine. I rented it from the Lacrosse 
Hospital. Rather wanted to see what holds me together. I looked like 
Uncle Alfred, Mother said.”’ 

I felt the time had come to say no more, and so wandered to the only 
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open window, just a tiny peephole, really, for no fresh air could get through. 
Now I saw what that reflector was: an old automobile rearview mirror, 
taken off a fender, no doubt. 

“ Bothered much with friendly neighbours ?” I asked. 

“No. Northern tourists. They come from New Orleans in droves. It’s 
a regular excursion. The niggers show them through; they never see the 
attic. I can distinguish my friends at the front gate, and only go down for 
some of them.” 

“There’s someone coming now,”’ I said. ‘‘ In the middle of the mirror 
there’s a girl.” 

** Quick, then. We must hide! ” 

“* A pretty one, with red hair,” I said. ‘‘ I’m going below.” 

In the end it was Thayer and not I who was impressed. Judith, her 
name was. She had come to see the House, the jasmine and camellias, the 
Bayou. She had come bearing appropriate letters from friends in New 
Orleans, and was returning there in the evening. Thayer led her all through 
the House, and lingered most over the account of the two children, how he 
had found the coffins washed up on the sand, and how the bones had been 
as white as the beach, having been bleached by the sun before anyone 
noticed they were there. Polite and baffled, I made a patient third in the 
procession, trying to keep in step with the wide, swaying hips. I listened as 
quietly as I could to half of Thayer’s repeated lecture, but I did finally 
balk at going up the stairs. 

“ Really,” I said, pausing at the foot and looking up at them, “ I’m an 
outdoor man. I couldn’t climb those things again.” I had been too long 
in that dark and airless place, anyway. I was beginning to choke. 

Judith glared at me. I found she did that. Thayer thoughtfully chewed 
three fingernails together. 

“The garden,” he said, ‘‘ you haven’t been there.”’ 

** Yes,” said Judith, turning to look up the stairs, ‘“‘ by all means the 
garden.” 

As we walked out the door, Thayer’s voice drifted back to me thickly 
through the nails. He was addressing his words to Judith. 

“Come down some week-end. You could stay at the little hotel in 
Lacrosse. Quaint but entirely lacking in history. You could drive over 
every day. It will be summer in a month now, full summer; the Bayou 
water acquires its own private glimmer. You could come then.”’ 

The conversation was dull enough, though I did properly admire the 
garden. The flower bushes went right down as though of their own accord 
to where they could double themselves in the Bayou. There was a strong 
sun, and farther along, where the Bayou curved, it shone through the trees. 
The sunlight and the pungent late May smells seemed to issue from the 
same stillness. I was thoroughly enchanted, and determined to remain in 
this country awhile ; I was tired of people. 

I had drifted away from my friends a bit, and now I went back. 

“‘ Good-bye, Thayer,”’ I said. 
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“‘ But you’re not going so soon ! You’ve only just come. You're stopping 
here to-night ! Your luggage is upstairs!’ He was almost frightened. 

“Don’t worry,” I laughed. ‘‘ Have some business in Lacrosse. You'll 
see plenty of me, not too much, I hope. I’ve decided to make my head- 
quarters there and fish this country for a month or so. I’ll be back here 
to-night after dinner.” 

‘ Splendid,”’ Thayer said. 

“ 1’m taking the early train to New Orleans,” Judith announced. 

‘““ Leaves Lacrosse in half an hour,”’ I said. 

** Any room for me?” 

“‘ A vintage Ford and a nigger to drive it,” I said, “ at your service.” 

We walked slowly to the car and I helped Judith in. 

** T’ll wait up for you,” Thayer called out. 

“Well, stay sober,” I replied. 

We drove the three miles back trying to keep from bouncing into each 
other’s laps. I fought off an impulse to take Judith’s hand because I do so 
resent my habits. I still wonder sometimes whether she could have been 
persuaded not to take that train. 

That night Thayer opened a window in the attic so we could hear the 
radio, and we brought chairs out from the porch and put them in the 
middle of the walk between the House and the edge of the garden. He 
would talk of nothing but Judith. 

“So healthy—and not too young.”’ 

** And clean looking,” I said. 

‘* All red heads are.” 

“Indeed,” I said. ‘‘ The law of averages ought to see her married soon.” 

“To you, perhaps.” 

“To you. My dear fellow, it never means that much to me.” 

““I confess I wouldn’t know what to do with a wife around the place. 
They all try to make things over. Though I would like to have children.” 

“Why not have them ?”’ 


Camellias gone to seed, 
Dry bones that never breed, 


he sang, in a thick muffled voice. 

He was drunk again. 

And so it is that for the last few weeks my inclinations have been the 
inclinations of those who find even Lacrosse too inhabited, and who cling 
to abject material condition and hardy spiritual pursuit as these are dis- 
covered in the back marshes and in the swamp. It has been my habit to 
take a little boat out in the morning and to bring it back at night, and 
between night and morning, while waiting for tugs on my hook, to like 
the smell of rotting shellfish on Grand Island sands of time. 

But a man is more than his physical being: enough of this kind of life 
conveys to me the sad fact that I am not part of it. And so on Saturday 
nights I become garrulous and sociable as ever, but irritating, after the 
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manner of most of my race, and then betake me to Thayer House, there 
to drink and to grow increasingly desultory and discursive with its owner. 
Rather to my surprise I find that I have become more than accustomed to 
Thayer’s short frame, his bangs partly obscuring a bloated face, his bitten 
nails, his fresh and eager interest, and his kindness. Besides, he seems to 
have taken a liking to me. With the help of his House and its extremely 
isolated position, he has lived almost a hermit and a very lonely one. Much 
of his loneliness is his own doing, it is true. That mirror of his warns him 
when his friends are calling ; he avoids even them at times. Yet he certainly 
seems to need somebody. 

Late last afternoon I tied my boat up in the Bayou near Thayer House 
_and left my nigger to watch it. I wandered up to visit Thayer, and found 
him smoking on the front porch, a glass in his hand. Judith was there also, 
an incident I had not expected ; but I was sure of it long before I reached 
the House, because I could perceive a woman with flaming red hair, and 
ae peut like a bleeding wound in the face; and I could recognize 

udith. 

“'There’s a new jasmine on that bush near the Bayou. It ought to be 
in full bloom by morning. Have you seen it ? ” Thayer said as I approached. 
No hello or anything. 

Judith smiled, taking a fresh cigarette, and asked me for a light. 

I had no match. “ I’m not smoking these days,” I said. 

Thayer turned to Judith. “‘ The way it’s opening up, it ought to be out 
by morning, don’t you think ?” 

** You neurotics who never smoke,”’ Judith said. 

““T watched it this afternoon. I saw the tiny white tips as the sun first 
reached them. I was the first to see; and it will die soon.’”’ He looked 
between us, expressionless except for the faint suggestion of tears in his 
eyes. 

Me I’ve been out since before dawn, all day in a rowboat with just a 
nigger,”’ I said. 

“Then why don’t you smoke ? ” 

“ Won’t you go back and see it ? To-morrow it wiil be like all the others,” 
Thayer said. 

“Come on, Furnas,” Judith said to me. “‘ Maybe I can get a match in 
the back from the cook.” 

Judith rose and put her glass down and Thayer did, too ; and we walked 
around the House slowly, saying nothing. I couldn’t see the bud until 
Thayer had painstakingly pointed it out to me; and even then I didn’t 
think much of it. Judith, on the other hand, appeared to be interested. 

“IT don’t have to,” I said, addressing Judith. 

** What ?”’ 

“ Smoke.” oid deka 

“Thayer’s right about this: in the morning it will be gone—I mean 
that, as it is now, it will be gone.” 

““ Good thing.” 
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“‘ What is ?”” Thayer asked. 

‘‘ That we have flowers.” 

She looked at me laughing. ‘‘ A match, please,” she asked. 

I waited while they walked to the kitchen window. It was beginning to 
grow dark, but I could see a black hand and a glass of green absinthe in it 
being stretched out to reach Thayer. A moment later and Judith’s cigarette 
flared up. They started to come back, and I felt that I really wanted for 
nothing. Thayer’s eyes were cold but his manner was pleasant enough and 
you knew the coldness was only for himself. I decided that if Judith did 
not look at me soon, I would pay no attention when she did. Altogether, 
the start of a most annoying evening. 

‘“‘ Later on we must have some dinner,” Thayer said. 

“‘ Later: first I want to see the sunset on the Bayou. I never miss one 
this time of year ; I take care not to. It changes the white of the jasmine to 
almost every colour 

‘*__under the sun,” Judith interrupted. 

‘*__almost every colour except green, I’ve noticed.”’ 

“‘T don’t know what you are going to do, Judith,” I said, “ but Thayer 
almost never eats, and I’m getting hungry.” I made it as casual as I could ; 
I don’t suppose now that I could have wanted her with me, the way I said it. 

“Tm hungry, too.” 

‘* We could go to the Hotel and come back here after.” 

‘Why don’t you do that ?”’ Thayer was staring between us again but 
this time his eyes were dry. “‘ We'll all get drunk later and have a fine 
evening.” 

I glanced at Judith. I thought that probably she would be laughing 
again but she wasn’t. 

‘* All right, let’s get going, Judith,” I said. 

“We'll see you later,” she said to Thayer as we walked off. 

I glanced back from the gate, and saw him at that flower again, jealously, 
as no man should consider a flower. I did not call Judith’s attention to it, 
not really caring much whether she saw or not. 

Sometimes I wonder what makes me say and do the things I say and do. 
There have been actions of mine I was unaware of until they were com- 
pleted ; and then I would regard them in the same way as the actions of 
a stranger, for what other course could I pursue ? Impulse, I suppose, if 
such a use of the term leaves it any clear meaning. Anyhow, to say impulse 
certainly doesn’t explain anything. 

“There’s a good sea food restaurant farther down across the Bayou,” 
I suggested. ‘‘ Let’s take my boat and cross over.’’ I have no idea what 
made me say that, except that whenever I am unhappy or uncomfortable, 
I always want to be somewhere near the water. Judith agreed, and so I 
told my nigger he could go. I pulled the boat up nearer the shore, and 
es got in. I shoved it off and then jumped in myself, feeling better 
already. 


Judith is a girl with a very matronly figure, or rather, she seems not so 
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much a matronly girl as a virginal woman. When she begins to have 
children and her body spreads, I’ll be sorry. But it won’t be my fault. The 
sun was setting low and we were heading east across the Bayou. As we 
approached the rickety dock, maintained by the little restaurant as much 
for catching crabs as for the convenience of occasional customers, Judith 
stood up to throw a rope ashore, and I could see vaguely through her dress 
the outlines of her body, with wide yet untouched hips dark against the 
red sun. Suddenly, I longed for solitude. The swishing of the boat reminded 
me of the swish of the water against the low trunks of trees when my 
outboard motor drove the boat in the swamps fast enough to make furrows ; 
and I wanted to be off there again, I don’t know why. Maybe next time, 
I thought, I would get a pirogue* and go slower ; at least I would consider 
it. As I got out now, and, taking the rope from Judith, tied it safely, I had 
a guilty feeling that she knew what was going on in my mind, although 
actually there was no way for her to. 

I was pleased to see familiar walls again (I could never feel that way at 
Thayer’s), and to smell cooking fish as healthful to the body as the smell 
of rotting shellfish is to the spirit. Mrs. Lendrin put herself out, and Mr. 
Lendrin came and shook hands. That was done so that you told your 
friends ; but at least there were no postcards. I hope abundant trade never 
spoils the elderly folk. 

“* Sweet people,” Judith said. We sat down at a table by a window. 

“Rare enough in this world,” I said, looking out into the growing 
darkness. ‘Then I was angry. 

Whenever I try to be pleasant I mouth the worst sort of platitudes, 
and that immediately makes me angry. Maybe I was not designed to be 
agreeable to others, because I can only stay agreeable if I keep it to myself. 

Dinner was good because the crabs were fresh and the little perch were 
very well cooked, and because, although the bread was as soggy as it gener- 
ally is in these parts, my sense of well-being, drawn from the food, makes 
Judith seem particularly agreeable. 

“'You’re being unusually nice, this evening,” she said. “‘1 didn’t like 
you earlier.” 

“It’s a way I have,” I said. I felt quite myself. 

Only toward the end, with coffee, the old mood came back. I was not 
entirely to blame, either. I fought it off, but there was no use: it came 
anyway. This much is true: the fault was not mine; I can always claim 
that. The proprietor’s wife, Mrs. Lendrin, thinking to entertain us, had 
started a squeaky midget radio which I had missed seeing in a corner of the 
dining-room. Soon we were listening to the superior English of a sober- 
voiced advertising man. The voice stopped and a dance orchestra began. 
I was on the verge of being angry, and of being angrier still because this 
time I could not understand my own anger. I managed to control myself, 


* The French name for a type of canoe which is made in one piece from the trunk of a 
tree. As this boat is very narrow, easy to handle, and draws little water, it is very popular 
in the Louisiana marshes. 
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until the voice of the advertising man returned, but there was always the 
fear that Judith could read my mind. 

“T’ll bet you think he’s speaking English perfectly,” I said ageressively. 

“ Well, it’s better than yours.” 

Virgins with wide hips, young ones not too young, are susceptible to 
that sort of talk ; it was not surprising coming from Judith. 

“That,” I said, “‘ was slightly uncalled for.’ Unfortunately, I remem- 
bered the same could not be said for my answer. My voice was as dry as 
possible. 

‘This programme is coming to you through the courtesy of Happy 
Hit Cigarettes,” the radio voice enunciated. 

“‘T like him, rather,” Judith said, picking up the other end of the 
aggression. Something slovenly came into her face, like the manner con- 
~ veyed in the walk of an old fishwife : something clammy. 

I could not get angry any more ; but that was what Judith could neither 
see nor feel. I was suddenly a changed man; I didn’t care as much and 
yet in some ways I cared more. She had not been in Lacrosse in weeks 
and had only just come down, whereas I had been seeing Thayer for some 
time now, idling, talking, and drinking between fishing trips. I was as sorry 
for Thayer as for anyone I knew ; and I wished to the bottom of my heart 
I could find out what was hurting him. Summer on Bayou Terre perhaps ; 
a changing world; influences subtle and unaccountable. All arcana to 
women. 

I looked at Judith, but apparently she had given me up and was listening 
to that damned radio. I was afraid that pretty soon I would begin to hear 
it myself. 

““ because they are treated for your throat protection with ultra-violet 
rays,” the metallic voice said. | 

In the corner where the radio stood I could see nothing unusual. Before 
us was hot coffee. Away off, as in another sphere, I could see Mrs. Lendrin 
hobbling about with the empty coffee-pot. Because Thayer is treated with 
ultra-violet rays, I said to myself. I don’t know how I came to form that 
thought, but the force of it hit me so hard that I almost went cold. I noticed 
that my coffee-cup, where it was not smeared with dregs, diffracted the 
reflection of the ceiling light. I shook the cup and the light went off in 
rings or waves ; I dropped another lump of sugar in the coffee and watched 
the diffraction rings cross over and hit the side of the cup. 

“ Judith,” I asked, as quietly as I could, “‘ if I may interrupt your serene 
sees Bloe what effect on a man’s constitution would too much X-ray 

ave ! 

“It would render him sterile, if that’s what you mean,” she said, 
looking hard at me. 

Just then we heard the echo of a shot, faintly from a distance. 

“That’s right,” I said. 

Without comment, I jumped up and yelled for the bill, and paid, not 
waiting for change. 
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“Hurry,” I shouted, and grasping Judith by the hand, I rushed off 
toward the tiny dock so fast that we almost ended in the Bayou. 

“What’s the matter with you, for God’s sake ?”’ Judith cried, ‘‘ what 
was that ?” 

I pushed her into the boat; she almost lost her balance. I gave one 
strong pull with the oars and she sat down. 

“No time... now... to explain,” I managed to gasp out between 
strokes, “‘ ask me later.’ I pulled with full sure strokes, and the boat went 
slapping through the water. 

Somehow I identified solitude on the Bayou with the smell of shellfish : 
how strange if he had never noticed it. Against it, how difficult for man to 
persist. ‘Poor Thayer,’ I thought to myself all the way back to the landing 
behind Thayer House, ‘what he suffers. I pity Thayer for what he has 
gone through this week-end,’ was all I thought. 

““T was sorry for Thayer but now I’m sorry for you,” Judith remarked 
contemptuously. I made no answer. Nevertheless, I could tell she liked 
the excitement and the mystery of not being let in on what the hurry was 
for, and I disliked her all the more for liking it. 

We left the boat without stopping to tie it, and rushed up toward the 
House on a full run. 

** Look,” Judith shouted, “ all the jasmine buds on the ground, pulled 
from the bushes.” 

It was almost enough to check me. ‘‘ My God,” I remember exclaiming. 
““My God, it’s too late!’ Those platitudes. I ran faster, with Judith 
falling some distance behind. 

The back door was locked, so I ran around to the front, which I knew 
in advance was open because there was a glow of light visible from it from 
the side of the House. Almost at the door, I tripped over something soft 
and fell on my face on the ground. 

“It’s Thayer,” Judith panted, catching up and peering under me. 
“* He’s drunk again.” 

I rolled off, and, sitting erect, looked at Thayer carefully. I brushed the 
mud off my face and it fell on him. He didn’t seem to be breathing, and 
there was a funny twist to his neck. The whole story was plain, then. For 
some reason, I thought of a bent neck, without any flesh on it. 

“‘ Not this time,”’ I said. ‘‘ Look again.” 

Judith did look again and then screamed, in the true tradition of girls 
with wide hips. I jumped quickly to my feet and held one hand across her 
mouth. 

“* Quiet |’ I commanded. ‘‘ He’s dead enough ; but before we send for 
the police I want to have a look in his desk. I think I know why he killed 
himself.” 

“Why do you think ?”’ 

“The sight of you,” I said, ‘‘ although you couldn’t have predicted it.” 
My words were thoroughly small and dry as though I had parched them. 

Judith, now decently awed, followed me up to the attic. I had a bad time 
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with her. She was afraid of the shadows on the walls, of the creaks our 
steps caused in the flooring and woodwork, but most of all of Great 
Uncle Alfred’s bones, lying right there where we could see them in the 
tin washtub, as we walked up past the second floor. I could feel her shiver 
as she clung to my arm. I pulled my arm away, and the first thing I did 
was to turn off the radio; it must have been going continually since we 
left for dinner several hours before. Giving the long black box a wide margin 
I went around and opened the oak desk ; but Judith hung so close to my 
side from fright that I could hardly do anything. 

“‘ What are you after now ?” she asked, anxious to hear a human voice. 

** More bones,”’ I said. 

“ You’re joking. God, no ! Oh, you’re joking.” 

“* Wait and see.” 

She watched me as I pulled out some letters, saved from years back 
and brown with age. 

“Look among that batch,” I ordered. Soon she found at least one 
thing I was looking for : a photograph of Judith herself taken in a bathing 
suit. The photograph was the reverse of a postcard which had been sent 
to Thayer announcing her visit for the week-end. I turned it over and 
read it. “‘ Love to you and Furnas,” it said. 

*“‘ Thayer never told me,’ I said. 

“Told you what ?” 

** About the love.” 

** Oh, the love.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter anyway now,”’ I said. 

I dug around again but discovered nothing more of interest. Just when 
I was about to give up, I saw, way in the dark behind a drawer, some shiny 
black films. 

““ Here they are,” I said. I blew the dust off and held them up to the 
light. X-ray plates; together they showed the full skeleton of a man. 
“* Here are the bones I promised you.” 

“‘ What bones ?”’ Judith asked, clinging to me and staring at the nega- 
tives, almost hysterical. 

“’Thayer’s bones.” 

** But I don’t understand,”’ she sobbed. And she didn’t understand and 
I saw that she never would, up there in those weird surroundings, with the 
heavy silence and all the windows closed and the spring smells coming in 
anyhow from the garden. 

So I brought her on down to the porch, and sat her in a chair, and got 
her a drink and a cigarette. I had to get them myself because on Saturday 
night all the niggers have gone to town. That was why Thayer had been 
alone all evening. I slumped on the porch beside her and talked. I could 
see Thayer’s corpse before me on the ground, not four feet away ; but it 
was still better to be here than in that attic room. Judith was in a rocking 
chair, and while I talked she rocked and rocked. 

“ Don’t you see,” I began patiently and softly, as though I were per- 
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suading some very simple-minded person, “it all revolves around the 
fact that Thayer wanted children, and, consequently, around you ? ” 

“* Children ? ” she asked. 

“Children,” I answered. ‘“‘ See how the chain of association hangs 
together. A morbid ancestor worship led him to take an X-ray of himself 
in order to determine how much his bones were like those of his Great 
Uncle Alfred—an inquiry which at the same time rendered him incapable 
of fecundating. Then the finding of the children’s bones washed up on the 
beach as though a perverse fate would keep in mind of a dead hope; and 
also your visit last month tending to the same end: your ample figure, 
almost calculated to remind him of childbearing.” I looked away at the 
jasmine bushes, dark and flowerless now. ‘“‘ Disappointed in his single 
ambition he took to steady drinking, and had, I imagine, almost drowned 
his troubles. Your visit this week-end did the trick. This evening, as soon 
as I arrived I saw that something more than usual was wrong with him. 
Whisky and absinthe between them had nearly enabled him to forget, when 
suddenly you turned up here, and behold! all the recollection of past 
pride of family, and ambition for progeny, returned with the sight of you. 
So he shot himself while we were at dinner.” 

I hated Judith at that moment as much as formerly I might have loved 
her. I hated her with a fierce and calm hatred, so much so that I could not 
take my eyes off her face, as she sat there staring. Then she started crying 
and hid her face in her hands—I will always believe she could read my 
mind. 

I stood up. ‘‘ You go to the Hotel for the night,” I said, ‘‘ but wait until 
after the police have arrived. I’ll sleep here. Perhaps you had better stay 
in town until the coroner has seen you, although I don’t suppose he will 
ask you any questions.” 


I plan to leave this part of the country pretty soon. Lacrosse emanates 
an unsuspected malevolence. Often, while fishing, I smelt the salt air, 
which is only rotting shellfish on the beach, and I recall the circumstances 
of Thayer’s death. It makes me laugh out loud, and I don’t like that one 
little bit. 

And so when my outboard is running well and not sputtering or missing, 
I watch the small waves from my rowboat form a cone, the sides of which 
crash against the strong trunks of the trees, for all the world as though 
they would hurl them down, and I plan to leave, because I am not going 
to be frightened, too. As for that pirogue I meant to order: it’s too slow 
for me; some other fisherman can have it. 
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THE THREE FRIENDS 


By FRANK FLANNAGAN 


I 


E stood beneath the fanlight painting. But it was a pale, tired 
light that fell slowly upon him ; it no longer lighted the studio 
properly ; the corners were packed with blue shadows; the 
bare boards of the floor looked poor and cheerless ; the fire in 
the grate was dying, a mass of ashes with a red eye of coal glaring from it 
here and there; the middle of the one armchair was black, the pattern 
of the cover irretrievably lost in it. And the studio was quiet, strangely 
quiet for a room in which there was a man working. His activity did not 
move beyond the diminishing light from the panes above. The basket of 
oranges and the bunch of chrysanthemums lying on the blue felt-covered 
dais seemed to be totally unaware that they were being painted. The one 
side of the room which was papered forgot to glare at the other half which 
was not. Packed against the unpapered wall, his other canvases were utterly 
forgotten ; they looked as though they were waiting for spiders to come 
and spin webs over them. It was a silent room. 
But the bad light, the chill of the late Autumn afternoon got to him at 
ast. 

“Darn,” said Paul. “ Darn.” And he looked up at the skylight as 
though expecting the sky to lighten. But no. No. As if to mock him a 
small star began to shine, to twinkle at him. “‘ No more light,” said the 
star. 

He put his palette on the table and began cleaning his brushes in a jar 
of turpentine, wiping them on his smock. He looked at his watch and saw 
it was half-past five. There, he had completely forgotten about the time, 
and about Cleo and her young man. If he hurried, washed his hands and 
brushed his hair, he might go down on the next floor to see them—have 
tea with them. (Cleo’s young man was good-looking he remembered.) 
It was a little puzzling to know where she had found him. But she had 
told Andy ages ago that she had ‘a gent.’ Andy had come to him with it. 
“Cleo has a gent,” he said and doubled up laughing. ‘‘ These Americans 
have the funniest expressions,” he added. ‘Then, seriously, ‘‘ I have never 
heard that before.”’ ‘That was six months ago. 

The water was too cold so he decided to wash only his hands. 

“Six months ago.’ He wondered where she had been all that time. 
She had simply walked out of his life. Actually she had never been in it, 
he reminded himself, but always while she was with him she had provoked 
him; she was so—living. It was her quick mind that went darting into 
everything, politics, art, the sciences. It was her mind that had attracted 
him. Her fierce belief in her findings dazzled him, who had no beliefs, 
nothing. He just went on doing what he felt, and he never knew why, 
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never bothered his head about it. But Cleo had probed into his lack of 
beliefs ; criticized, ridiculed him, but strangely attracted him. 

Of course they had fought. They had fought all the time—both of 
them, he imagined, very much enjoying themselves. Just when he had 
thought he might get to know her really well, she had disappeared. Quite 
suddenly. Without a word. He had an idea his friend Andy might know, 
but Andy would never say a word. Well, he supposed, she would turn up 
in Bloomsbury again and he would see her in one of the pubs or restaurants 
in Charlotte Street sometime. 

That morning on his way down the stairs the doorbell had rung, and he 
had opened the door. Who should be standing there but Cleo and a young 
man ! What a surprise it had been. Cleo had pulled off her hat and leant 
against the door. “‘ My God,” she said, “‘ Paul! ”? The young man who 
had been collecting their bags looked up. She said, “‘ This is 5 

_In the confusion Paul did not catch the name. 

“Oh,” said the young man, who was very tall, very well built, “‘ Cleo 
has told me all about you and Andy,” and he extended an enormous 
hand. 

Paul laughed and said to Cleo, “‘ But how did you find this place ?” 

“We just came across it,” she said. 

‘* Well, I shall see you later. What room are you in?” 

ia 738.” 

““ Good, I have got to fly now.” 

“See you further.” The young man smiled, picked up the bags, and 
away the two of them went. 

Funny, the whole thing. . . He banged his own door behind him and 
ran down the stairs two at a time to the next landing. Number 18. He 
hitched up his trousers before knocking, knocked and listened very intently, 
rather excitedly. 

There was talking behind the door. Then Cleo’s voice, “ Hallo,” with 
the falling accent. 

** Shall I—come in ?”’ He put his hand on the door-knob, then drew 
it away again. ; 

The door opened and Cleo stood facing him. Her hair was almost white 
with the light shining behind it. She looked at him for a moment, a silent, 
doubting moment—it was a flicker almost, but he felt it—then she said, 
** Why, hallo, Paul ; come on in.” : 

Oh, hallo, Paul,” said the young man, and he said Paul’s name as 
though he had known him all his life. 

Paul stood just inside the door, a little uncomfortably. Should he have 
come after all ? ‘‘ I would have come in to see you sooner,” he explained, 
“but I was painting and quite forgot the time.” 

All the time the young man sat in a large armchair with his legs crossed 
under him like a tailor, a pile of papers on his lap, looking up at him with 
a smile hanging on his lip. 

A spout of steam shot out whitely into the room from the kettle ; the lid 
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danced. Cleo was busy putting out cups on the table. “ Have some tea, 
Paul ?” she asked without turning round. 

Paul looked from the young man to Cleo. Should he ? But Cleo’s back 
was no help. Then she turned around. Her face was as expressionless as a 
mask. Did she want him there or did she not ? He could not see. 

“ Don’t look at me like that,”’ said Cleo in the end, and gave him a 
Punch-like smile that ended in a chuckle. ‘‘ Do you want some tea?” 

“‘ Of course he does,” said the young man. 

‘We have just come back from Spain,” he added when they were all 
drinking their tea. “‘ My, that’s a funny place.” 

“Tell him about landing in Barcelona, Jim,” Cleo said. She leant 
forward smiling, and the way she said it, with her eyes on Jim’s face ;_her 
eyes taking in every part and resting gaily, hungrily on his lips, threw Paul 
for a minute into a panic. 

“Do,” he prompted. 


II 


They had been talking about things. How Cleo and Jim had met at 
Detroit for the first time; about friends in New York; their jaunt to 
Paris; their Summer in Spain. And England ? How long would they be 
in England ? Paul asked. Well, that depended. Really, they did not know. 
Jim wanted to take a degree at King’s College, London. But it was uncer- 
tain. His family might object and back he would have to go. He never could 
tell when they were going to drag him home. But, he would not have to go, 
Cleo cut in quickly, breathlessly. 

He might, though : at any moment he might leave her and she, why, she 
would be—alone . 

“* You can’t starve, honey,” Jim had said, “‘ if it’s home it’s home.”’ 

‘* So it might be sometime or no time ?”’ Paul asked. 

Jim nodded. 

““ We aren’t very permanent, are we?” Cleo said. 

They weren’t. ‘They were like water-weeds, drifting, drifting, with no 
roots, no flower, caught up with other weeds, borne by chance currents to 
the nowhere of their destination. 

“* Detroit, New York, Paris, Brussels, Madrid, London...” Paul 
intoned the words. ‘‘ Very impermanent,”’ he finished up. | 

Jim laughed: huh. 


Ill 


They decided to spend the evening at a pub. “ You know all the amusing 
ones,” Jim had said. “‘ You find us one.” Paul led them to one off the 
Edgware Road. Outside it had been quiet, but the moment they opened 
the door of The Tabor all the saloon rushed at them. Voices—screaming 
inaudible, murmuring, all voices, every voice that ever was, and they all 
combined into one with the smoky warm atmosphere of the pub. It came 
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with the clink of glasses and money ; the pulling of beer pumps, the smell 
of froth running over half-pint pots on to the floor ; the gleam of brass on 
the counter ; the tinsel stuck on the ceiling ; the laughter, the movement 
of the people, the sound of a pianola playing and someone singing : 


Do you love me? 
You-hoo. 
Do you love me? 
You-hoo. 
Do you love me? 
Well, I love you-hoo. 


They waded in as into a warm sea and found a table. 

“What a place!” said Jim. 

“ Don’t you think it funny ? ” asked Cleo. 

“Tl say.” 

A thin waiter in a white coat came along. He threw a look at them as he 
swept up the empty glasses someone had left. 

“Three bitters,” said Paul. “‘ Is that all right ? ” 

Jim and Cleo nodded. 

“Then, three bitters.” 

The waiter nodded and made towards the counter. 

“I always distrust people who don’t drink beer,” said Jim. 

““ If I had more money to spend you would not be trusting me.” 

“Me either,” said Cleo. 

“IT never trust the wealthy—nor,”’ he paused as he looked around, 
“would I trust that young man over there.”’ His look fell on a beautiful 
creature resting on one leg. 

** | know him,”’ said Paul urbanely. “ He paints.”’ 

Jim was not at all disconcerted. 

““T might have thought so,” he murmured, nodding his head. “ All 
painters are the same. They are no good ; they do no good.” 

Cleo raised an eyebrow at him. ‘ Well, Paul, well ?” 

The waiter burst in upon them. 

‘“‘ Three bitters,” he cried, and banged them down on the table. “ One 
and a penny halfpenny.”’ 

‘“‘ Here.” Paul gave him some money. 

“* Now, what do you mean, really ?” he asked of Jim. 

Jim smiled. 

“‘T wonder that any man of sense can go on painting, for all art is so 
unreal, terribly unreal. Looking back you see a trail of mis-spent energies 
—an ash heap of real creativeness. And ahead ? What do you see before 
you ? Art gives cold comfort.” 

For a moment Paul did not answer. It was right ; it was true what Jim 
had said. How often had he not felt it for himself ? Yes, felt it but never 
said it, for he never could put into words what he felt most. And that awful 
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despair that sometimes touched him as he looked at his paintings remained 
undefined, just a heavy ache. It was strange, strange that Jim should so 
simply, in just a few words, express what he, Paul, could feel . . . and yet 
Jim couldn’t have felt that dull beat .. . 

“You are right,” he said aloud. “ But even though one is never satisfied, 
often feels complete failure, one must go on and try, by being simple, 
reasonable, and honest, to achieve . . . to create something. Honesty. 
One touch of bogus kills everything stone dead.” 

He was on safe ground there. 

He ran his glass around and around watching the wet circles it left. 

Jim looked down and smiled. 

Cleo blew out long streamers of smoke. They might think she did not 
listen. But, oh, she did. And she saw Jim arguing away, for he loved 
arguing—even though he did not care one little bit about what he was 
arguing. And there was Paul who could hardly say anything. If he did, 
it all came out wrong, lopsided—yet to him it meant a very great deal. 

‘“‘ And what do you consider necessary for the creation of art, Paul ?— 
tell me that.” 

‘“‘T should say,” he spoke slowly, thinking, “‘ the wish and the know- 
ledge ; force and form if you like. It comes from the heart and is shaped 
by the mind...” 

Jim was smiling. 

*¢ , . It must be inevitable, but it must be controlled and it is for each 
artist to know himself and his art. He must realize his place and perfect 
himself in it...” 

He was going on with that, but stopped. There. He had gone off at a 
tangent. 

“You believe in inspiration,” Jim was saying, and it sounded as though 
he were asking “‘ So you believe in fairies ? ” instead. “‘ Well I must object. 
Suppose a man sticks a pinin me and I curse him. . .” 

Ses 

“‘ And he sticks a pin in you and you treasure it as an experience and 
later use it.” 

“Yes,” 

“Then doesn’t that point to our nervous systems being different ? And 
in the same way ” he was going on. 

“No. Because you see he might have pushed the pin farther into you 
than into me.” 

They laughed, and the noises and colours danced around them and 
sie their colours, too. They forgot their arguments. They were part of the 
pub. 


IV 
Cleo was being painted. She lay at full length on the sage-green couch 


in Paul’s studio. Paul stood in front of her, dabbing at the canvas, shooting 
shrewd looks at her, then dabbing on the canvas again. The portrait—a 
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recumbent torso—grew. He was fashioning it of colour and light, not 
harshly, not dimly. It must be no mere pattern. Her throat, pale golden, 
rounded from her golden shoulders. He filled her small eyes with green 
light; gave suppleness, and firmness to the throat. She was an exquisite 
_ Judy. She was a perfect, lovely caricature. He dabbed carefully, precisely, 
at the canvas, rounding off too harsh lines with his thumb. And it grew, 
_ yes, it grew ; a shining portrait of a proper person. 
As he painted he found Cleo’s was a face of hidden qualities. There 
_ was a maturity at the eyes, a young, trusting maturity ; he found humour 
and kindness at her mouth ; and in the high dome of her forehead, nobility. 

Jim came into the room. 

“How’s the painting going ?”’ he asked. He came across to see for 
himself and grunted. “‘ She is not much like a married woman,” he threw 
at it as he turned away. 

“Well, I am not a married woman,” Cleo told him. 

““ No—you are all the things that go to make a thoroughly bad woman,” 
he said slowly as he walked over to the couch and sat down. 

“ But I try to be good.” 

** And what are you ?”’ asked Paul, who was busy cleaning his brushes, 
for now that Jim had come in there would be no more painting. 

Cleo looked down and said, almost shyly, “‘ Very happy.” 

It was so simple. Paul found nothing to say and yet a need to say some- 
thing. Jim, too, was silent for a second, then he cried : ‘‘ You’re my wench, 
darling, aren’t you ?” and threw his arms around her. 

Paul looked at them and wondered . . . 

“T have got an idea,” said Cleo. 

“What ?” 

** Let us go to Hampstead this afternoon.” 

Jim turned to Paul. ‘“‘ What about it! Would you like to come with 
us?” 

“‘T’d love to,”’ he answered quickly—then he noticed Cleo’s head had 
fallen on her chest and she was biting her lip. “ I’ll see,” he finished. 

“O.K. I guess we’ll leave about three. Now, honey, you had better see 
about getting something to eat.”’ | 

Paul watched Cleo. She rose from the couch quickly and went to the 
door. She loved doing it. 

** T’ll call you when it’s ready,” she cried as she walked out. 

“‘ Would you and Cleo sooner be alone this afternoon ? I mean if you 
were just polite about asking me to go with you, say so. I do not mind a 
bit.”” Paul was grave. 

There was an explosion from Jim. 

“‘ Christ, Paul ! Don’t you realize, yet, that I am never polite. Of course 
I wanted you to come if I asked you.” 

Paul felt very happy. “‘ Then that’s all right,” he said. All the same he 
felt that Cleo was not pleased, really, that he was coming. 
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Vv 


The three friends walked in the wood with shadows and patches of light 
like pieces of torn up paper falling on their hands and faces. Jim took long, 
swinging strides and carried a stout walking stick ; Cleo wore no hat, her 
hair tossed this way and that as she danced along by Jim’s side. One of her 
pale golden hands was tucked into Jim’s arm. You would almost think that 
Jim was unaware of its being there. . . . Paul walked by their side. Jim 
and Cleo sang a little song in Spanish. 

“‘ What is that ?”” asked Paul, delighted. 

“We learned that in Spain,” they answered together, “ and we used to 
sing it as we walked from one village to another,” Jim finished. 

“That is sometimes.”’ 

Jim glared at Cleo and they both laughed. 

Two and one, thought Paul. He was not in that laugh, for it was some- 
thing of their own that amused them. Two and one. An odd sort of friend- 
ship, but they were all happy in it; for now that they were out together 
Cleo did not seem at all jealous of his being there, sharing with them. He 
saw, now, why. It was because it was Two and One. He never could share 
with them at all. 

They turned a corner sharply, and there, walking across their path, 
without the least concern, was a cock-pheasant, all rusty red and gold. 
It took no notice of Cleo’s cry: ‘‘ Look ! There goes a pheasant,”’ but con- 
tinued with some stateliness to the other side and hid among the laurels. 

*““T knew a girl who went to Poland,” said Paul meditatively, “‘ and the 
people went out shooting one day and shot a peasant—quite by mistake, 
of course.” 

“What ! ” cried Jim and Cleo at the top of their voices, “‘ a peasant ! ”” 

“Yes. You see it was winter and he was wearing a bearskin coat. They 
thought it was a bear and shot him.” 

Jim and Cleo laughed. 

“* Are you sure it was a peasant ? ” Jim asked. 

Ses ol am. ? 

“Go on now, Paul. You have mixed up the pronunciation of peasant 
and pheasant. It was not a peasant they shot at all.” 

“It was,” cried Paul irritably. 

“ Stop teasing, Jim ! ”’ said Cleo. 

Jim looked ahead and smiled. Cleo pressed her hand on Jim’s arm. 

? 
VI 

Slowly they walked from the tall arches of the lime trees, out of the black 
shadows into the sun. They stood on the terrace of Kenwood House and 
looked down the long convex curve of green to where the water had 
gathered into a lake. Beyond, the ground rose sharply over the little white 
stone bridge, covered in trees that looked like blocks of green shadows in 
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the distance. To look down was to see the mad dash of the landscape—the 
swoop down, then up into the sky again. 

“Come on, come on,” Cleo yelled, when they had walked down the 
| ite 2 the enclosure, “let us take hands and run down this slope ! ” 

ia3 ig t | bP) 

““ Good !” 
of paste you get in the middle, Cleo. Got her hand ? Hold it tight. Now. 

Away they went, Jim covering the ground with enormous, almost 
clumsy strides, Cleo being dragged along in the middle, her hair streaming 
out behind, her head thrown back ; Paul sprinting lightly. 

Away, away they went, stretching out their legs before them. The grass 
beneath their feet was a greenness on which they moved. Their breath 
came quickly. They were hot and the autumn wind blowing past them and 
through their hair was cold. The pond leapt towards them. But on, on they 
went. “Stop!” yelled Cleo breathlessly, but she was dragged forward 
until her legs seemed to be not a part of her—they moved over the ground 
without her having anything to do with them. Just as she felt she could not 
move another step they reached the bottom and drew up sharply. 

For a minute no one could speak ; they just looked at each other gasping 
and laughing. 


VII 


Cleo sat in bed running her hands upwards through her hair, scattering 
it through her fingers as though it were sand. Jim was in his pyjamas and 
dressing-gown, reading over the gas-fire; his massive shoulders were 
bent forward like a storm cloud; Cleo’s hands fell to her sides and she 
yawned. 

“Turn out the light and come to bed, Jim,” she said wearily. 

“In a minute, honey. I just want to finish this page.” 

“‘T wish you would come to bed now. Who’s it from, anyway ?”’ 

‘* Er—no one.” He folded up the letter and stepped across to the windo 
and stood looking out. “‘ It’s a super night,” he said. 

Cleo did not answer. He turned and walked to the switch, unbuttoning 
his dressing-gown, turned off the light. The room was in darkness, except 
where the moon cast a strong silver streak across the middle of the bed. 

‘“‘ My, doesn’t that look pretty ?’ he asked. Then he had an idea. “ Sit 
in the moonlight, Cleo,” he said. 

Cleo moved into the silver light. 4 

“Do I look beautiful ? ” she asked. 

Jim looked at her. She sat back on her feet like a child at prayer. Her 
face was turned towards him. The moonlight rimmed her hair in a dia- 
phanous, silver halo; it fell across her shoulders so that her skin looked 
like a pearl ; cold, gleaming and soft. One shoulder-strap of her nightgown 
had slipped down on to her arm. Her body was a shadow. 
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“Do I look beautiful ? ”’ she was asking. 

Jim walked over to the bed, “ Darling, you look wonderful,” he 
answered. He put his hand forward to touch the pearly shoulder. Softly 
his fingers ran over her arms, her neck, her soft breasts. In silence he 
slipped the other strap over Cleo’s shoulder and her nightdress fell about 
her waist. He drew her to him and kissed her slowly on her mouth, her 
eyelids. 

legis heart beat as a wind in a storm against a window-pane. She 
pressed her cheek against his and whispered in his ear, “I love you. I love 
you. I love you...” 


VIII 


They had finished tea, and though it was quite dark they had not turned 
on the light. They sat before the fire, silent: Cleo curled up in an old 
Morris chair, Paul sitting on a little stool with the poker in his hand jabbing 
at the coals every now and then. The flood of red light ebbed into the 
darkness beyond. 

It was awkward. He could not help seeing, over and over again, the 
picture of that morning. He had walked into ‘ their ’ room and found Cleo 
with her head in a cushion and her golden hair spread over her shoulders 
like the petals of a golden chrysanthemum. There was no sound, her 
shoulders trembled a little. But he knew at once, as soon as he saw her, 
what had happened—long before he noticed the letter on the floor or felt 
the strange emptiness of the room. Slowly he had bent down and picked 
up the piece of paper; for a long time after he had read it he stood with 
it in his hand. ‘lhen—there was nothing to do, nothing to say, so he just 
walked out of the room. 

Her head pressed into the pillow. . . 

Then she had come up to him, much later, and said: “ I have come for 
tea.” He pretended for all he was worth that nothing had happened, but 
that was not very successful. Still, they pretended and Cleo was very game 
about it all. 

Now, she had fallen into a silence. He looked at her and wished that he 
could do something. But there was nothing. 

Once he had said: “ Don’t you take an interest in things any more ? ” 
And she had answered : “‘ Not when there is something better to fill my 
time.”’ He had thought then, ‘‘ She loves far too much. Is it worth it ?” 

Was it worth it ? He stared at the sad little face. At that moment she 
turned and looked at him gently, then intently, looking him straight in 
the eyes. Her lips smiled tenderly, yet there was a deft wisdom behind the 
me ri a moment he returned her look, then dropped his eyes and 

ushed. 
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VIOLET-CROWNED ATHENS 


By PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO 


[<9 


- ie please, Madame, is Athens very beautiful, seen from the 
sky : 

“Yes, indeed ; very beautiful.” 

“Ts one able to see the Acropolis ? ” 
“Yes, the Acropolis, Salaminos and the Islands.” 
“Please, Madame, have me taught to fly.” 
I was standing upon the seaplane’s metal fuselage, as he manceuvred 
the petrol-tins, decorated with their symbolic shells. And while, under 
pressure of the pump, the petrol flowed into the reservoirs above the 
floats, our conversation continued. 

He was a boy of between sixteen and seventeen, awkward, thin, but 
he wore his sailor’s shabby jersey nobly. He had the face of a poet, the 
blind air all poets have, head turned to the sky. I learned that his name 
was Pelopidas; he was a refugee from Smyrna, an orphan; his mother 
had been a school-mistress. He was a little Greek who had had his school- 
ing, had even been schooled in the classics ; he had an exceptional pride, 
the pride of others of his race, and he was in despair because he had never 
flown. Like Icarus, like Phzeton, he passionately longed for the skies. 

For two years he had done this work, carrying fuel out of the seaplanes 
in the old port of Phalerus, like a Ganymede of benzine; he was an employee 
of Shell, a sort of little Tantalus. Each time a seaplane descended to the 
water, he would caressingly remove the glistening sprays of foam. But the 
fabulous bird would continue its flight, leaving the poor boy to return to 
shore without having satisfied his desire to make port in the heavens. 

One day I had the absurd idea to play the goddess. 

“To-day,” I told Pelopidas, ‘‘ I am in a great hurry. Our flight is long, 
we are going to refuel in Crete and land at Alexandria before night. But in 
a month’s time I am returning to Athens, and then I will speak about you, 
and try to have you admitted to the pilot-school.”’ 

And I flew away content to have placed the ‘ blind hopes’ of Aischylus’ 
Prometheus in the heart of this little Greek. 

We returned to Athens. I had to keep my promise. I spoke to the chiefs 
of Greek civil aviation about little Pelopidas, to the line pilots, to all those 
whom I believed would interest themselves in this poor boy for whom the 
sky was beyond attainment. eet: 

I asked the impossible for him. He failed the physical examination. He 
was too near-sighted, and, far worse, he was tubercular. 

But the gods often reveal themselves to those who see not very clearly. 
All I could do for little Pelopidas, son of a school-mistress, was to recom- 
mend him to my friend Michel Wilbaut, who owned a private plane, when 
he arrived in Greece. He gave Pelopidas his air-baptism. He flew him, 
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one late afternoon, above the Propyleans, above the Temple of Victory, 
at the hour when the Parthenon burns with a pink flame, when the reflection 
of this circular sunset, peculiar to Greece, invades at once the four horizons 
and mounts to the sky of Icarus. 

Pelopidas saw the celestial Athens he had wanted to see before he died. 

He found it beautiful and equal of the vision created from his reading, 
and he wrote me a lengthy letter of thanks. The son of the Muses gave 
me the key to that metaphor of the Greek poets for which I long had 
sought the sense. He spoke of the colour of the mountains of Attica, 
perceived from under the wings of the plane as he rode through the heavens 
like the eagle of Jupiter, companion of Ganymede. The colours flowed from 
the deepest of purples through amethyst to azure. With his mortal eyes 
he had seen his divine city beneath her diadem of flowers. ‘‘ Violet-crowned 
Athens,”’ he said in his letter. ‘‘ It is no lie, Madame, I swear.” 


Woodcut by MARGARET BRYAN 
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BARON CORVO 
By MARY BUTTS 


IS real name was Frederick Rolfe. It is not a bad name. That he 
should have changed it or tried to for an Italian barony whose 
existence is doubtful is typical of the man. 
Until this moment, that is to say until the publication of Mr. 
Symons’ compassionate, merciless, intelligent, altogether excellent book, 
Quest of Corvo, he was a man round whom a legend had grown. A fairy- 
_ tale of a ‘“ beautiful priest,” who knew the secrets of the Borgias and the 
ancient gods of Italy, who loved and suffered and died young and wrote 
books of genius no one had ever read, was in happy circulation. The writer 
met it more than once, did not exactly believe in it, but hoped it was true. 
And, perhaps in fear of disturbing it, rather believed that his books would 
turn up than made any proper effort to get hold of them. This, until some 
four years ago, when an article in Life and Letters troubled without 
shattering the fairy-tale faith. 

Then began one of those mysterious symphonies of movement whose 
end is a significant event, when the better part of Rolfe’s books arrived 
simultaneously, hurled in by the postman at dawn on the kitchen floor, 
turning curiosity into an impassioned need to know more—when Mr. 
Symons’ book arrived also. 

The fairy-tale is dead. Perhaps it never had much life. Nor has it the 
faintest chance of continued existence. Mr. Symons’ truth is every bit 
as good. No man ever went on such a hunting better equipped or came 
home with more quarry. If it was the fairy-tale that sent him out, it did not 
survive his first steps. As he tells us, it was at the very beginning he came 
upon the appalling truth. 

For it is a horrible story he tells, and his hunting took him through 
some abominable country. The life of Frederick Rolfe is one of the most 
pitiable tragic-comedies in the history of letters. A life which, for grim 
reasons, may be remembered at least as much as the letters. While it is 
fairly sure now that the man has told us his own story, in his three chief 
published works, Don Tarquinio, the Chronicles of the House of Borgia, 
and especially in Hadrian the Seventh, he has written an autobiography that 
leaves little to the imagination. Which does not make it any the less proper 
for Mr. Symons to have given us the spectator’s version. 

In this case—and it gives the measure of what is to follow—the first 
question one asks is: ‘ Did Rolfe deserve it ?’ Then one remembers the 
Borgia Chronicle, and that in any civilized country, even at that time, save 
England, it would have brought its author, if not money, reputation and 
the protection of powerful friends. One thinks of Don Tarquimo, that short, 
violent book, from which more can be found out about the spirit of the 
High Renaissance than from fifty learned ‘‘ Works.”’ It is the kind of book 
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that a medium, boasting a “‘ control” of that period, ought to write and 
never does. Not a rechauffé of strange clothes and sentimentality, at the 
other pole of letters from such works as Romola and even Marws, the 
Epicurean, but rough and naive and violently alive, lit by an imagination 
that has in it a quality of immediate experience. Mr. Symons also is 
puzzled to know how he did it. Apparently Rolfe had to wait for the 
propitious moment, and his hour of composition had in it some element 
of trance. 

Certainly it is the only book the writer has read in which Rolfe seems 
for an instant to have forgotten himself. Otherwise on every page you find 
the palimpsest : ‘ Here am I, Rolfe, Baron Corvo—and a man of my genius 
has as much right to call himself Baron as any porkbutcher who’s had his 
from a king with a title filched by politicians from a worthier house. Here 
am I, to tell the world what I think of it—Stinking cads ! Stinking cads ! 
Stinking cads!’ The scream is embedded in the style, with all its colour 
and affectations, archaisms and involutions. Sometimes his cry cheeps like 
a mouse in a cat’s paws, and one pities. Sometimes, safe for a moment, he 
tells the cat the miserable beast it is, and one smiles. Sometimes he tells 
us what he would do if he were the cat—(Rolfe loved cats)—and one does 
not quite know whether to shrug or sigh. 

Another question remains insistent—What sort of a man was he ? And 
this leads us to Hadrian the VII. 

Hadrian the VII, his principal published novel (now reissued with 
Don Tarquinio in the Pheenix Library) is a wish-fulfilment book ; a minor 
work, of the second order of genius. Such books rarely seem to get further. 
Books in the class of Vathek and some of Wilde. Books that easily have 
‘‘fans.”’ It contains the essence of Rolfe. Here he lets himself out. Here his 
desires, dreams, judgments are laid bare. Laid open childishly. Let us 
look at what sort of a heart was worn upon his shabby, well-brushed sleeve, 
and what is to be said for the daws. 

That is the worst of it. Without Mr. Symons’ book, one would instinct- 
ively ask that. Here is a man of genius, white hot against our society, and 
oe tite oneself asking at once: ‘ What was it that society had against 

im $ 

For it is impossible on reading Hadrian not to be angry, because it 
might so easily have been a better book. Its failures are what made Rolfe 
fail, brought him, once past fifty, the canonical age after which the priest- 
hood cannot be given, to the petty, bestial shame, “‘ rancid with slander,” 
ingratitude and corrupt sensuality of the last three years of his life. It is 
all implicit in Hadrian, with its piteous theme. 

The book opens with George Arthur Rose, for twenty years denied 
ordination to the Catholic priesthood, for which he has an unalterable 
vocation. In Mr. Symons’ brilliant summary we pass a day with him, 
alone in his lodgings, with his cat, his books and MSS., a few gems ; and 
rather too many reproductions of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian on the 
walls. We hear his prayers, his desires, the double thread that runs through 
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his whole emotional life: ‘‘ Make me a clean heart, O God.” ‘“ Make 
the tongue of my dogs red with my enemies’ blood.” Exhausted with 
poverty, frustration and loneliness, he sleeps. Next morning two visitors 
are announced, an aged Cardinal and the Bishop of his diocese ; come 
to make amends, offering wealth, their contrition, the priesthood. He 
stands out against them, lashing them with his pent-up anger ; then, 
on accepting, outdoes them in generosity. It is exceedingly moving. 

Next day he is made a priest. Before his first Mass, we hear his confession. 
And with it something one would give a good deal not to hear. 

For all his twenty years’ probation, he has kept his vow of chastity, the 
vow of a self-dedicated man. He is explaining how once, through innocence, 
he almost fell into carnal sin. Then adds: ‘‘ She was wickedly ugly,” 
stressing his repudiation of her. That was gratuitous. Since he was not 
tempted, it had nothing to do with it were she lovely as Helen. It is sexual 
snobbery. In his heart he was outraged that a plain woman should have 
desired him. Already a sexual abnormality begins to outline itself, not 
very pleasantly. 

George Arthur Rose is made Pope. After a wonderful scene, where, 
between the ‘ Xystine ’ Chapel, the Pauline and the cells of the Vatican, 
in darkness and altar lights, amid intrigue and devotion, the choosing of 
a Pope is shown. The Way of Inspiration, the Way of Scrutiny, the Way 
of Access are tried consecutively, each without result. The suspense, the 
darkness, the whisperings, the tension continue. Rose and his Bishop have 
gone in the Pauline chapel to pray. Dim figures move by them. Then out 
of the dark a voice is heard saying: ‘‘ Reverend Lord, the Sacred College 
has elected thee to be the Successor of St. Peter. Wilt thou accept ponti- 
ficality ?”’ His Bishop beside him whispers: “The response is Volo— 
or Nolo.” “ Volo,” he answers; and a moment later, at the homage, a 
voice within himself whispers to him: “‘ Begin as you mean to go on.” 

It is tremendous. And once Pope, he does tremendous things. Renounces 
the Temporal Power. Walks in white like a plain man in the Roman streets. 
Sells the Vatican treasures to the Italian State to dower the youth of 
Italy. Above all, makes friends with all Christians. Lightens the bark of 
Peter. ‘‘ Servant of the servants of God,” he goes bravely, a man with a 
demon in his belly. A man also who has chafed all his life at the folly of 
those he loves best and has now a chance to impose his will on them. Pope 
Hadrian the Seventh is an ardent, credible human being. Marred as he is 
by affectations, he persuades the reader. Most moving of all is the recurrent 
secret climax to his proudest acts, his most baroque gestures, his inward 
admission that he has not yet found out what love is, and his recognition 
of this makes him almost a figure of spiritual magnificence. Until one day, 
after an effort, fantastic in conception, in essence sensible, to unite Europe, 
he is walking between two kings, his vulgar enemy, who has pursued him 
since the days of his wretchedness, shoots him in the Roman streets. 
Dying, he forgives him; dying, he blesses the world. Dies, the greatest 
of Popes and ‘ some said martyr.’ Dies, and at the moment of death it is 
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seen in his face that he has realized the nature of love. “‘ The world sighed, 
wiped its mouth ; and experienced extreme relief.” “ Pray for the repose 
of his soul. He was so tired.” 

Yet into this high theme, with its poignance, its moments of beauty, is 
woven an equal and inseparable thread of snobbery, rancour, vulgarity and 
suppressed sex. It cannot be torn out. It is integral. One is appalled by it. 
Beside Hadrian’s splendid doings and passionate meditations it rises in a 
crescendo. For the book is no piece of impersonal imagination. Every 
syllable of Hadrian is Rolfe himself. On every page he falls into an ecstasy 
of admiration at his own transcendent image, in such a way as only too 
often to spoil it. With an utter lack of self-criticism—though on the morning 
of his ordination he does go so far as to notice that he is in “ his usual nasty 
morning temper ”—he falls on his knees before Frederick Rolfe, when by 
superhuman forgiveness he shall have annihilated his enemies, saved the 
world—saved himself—and it was only before God that he imagined 
himself in need of salvation. 3 

The first hint of the worst about him is given in his confession—and 
his confessor passed it by. The second occurs over the little matter of the 
Papal rochet. It is a garment usually embroidered with the wearer’s coat- 
of-arms. He simplifies it. George Arthur Rose, now Pope Hadrian VII, 
in the midst of earth-embracing activities of the noblest kind, is at pains 
to alter the papal attire. Explaining with self-conscious care: ‘‘ George 
Arthur Rose had no armorials. ‘ My shield is white,’ he had once said in 
discussion with an old priest. ‘ My son, keep it so’” ... 

Then there follows a scene in which is latent something exquisite and 
deep. He is alone in the garden of his villa in the Alban hills. He walks 
among the trees, again admitting his ignorance, again praying that he may 
be taught how to love; when there come upon him three children, a boy 
and two girls. In the scene that follows he perceives in the noble child the 
earthly image of the divine understanding he is seeking ; and the dialogue 
between them, trembling on the edge between sentimentality and beauty, 
finally falls hopelessly into the former. And worse. Into something at the 
same time ludicrous and nearly nasty. For the children are all princes and 
princesses, the actual, now adult, children of the King of Italy ; and from 
the way it is stressed one is left wondering how far the vision of the nature 
of the infant Christ with which Hadrian is left trembling, is due to George 
Arthur Rose’s, or Frederick Rolfe’s, sense of social gratification. (It is not 
the invention that is wrong. For such a scene it is right that they should 
be the children of kings. It is Rolfe’s attitude, the approach of the parvenu, 
the unction, the concealed swagger. The kind of insistence on breeding 
that is itself ill-bred.) 

Blemishes like these, evidence of spiritual vulgarity, are hard to overlook 
anywhere. In a work of some genius intolerable. They contrast miserably 
with one of the too rare passages where Hadrian is critical of himself. 
Once, on his defence before his cardinals, he tears off Peter’s ring. Clears 
himself so brilliantly as to bring them to their knees. Until one of the 
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younger glances with a look of reproach at his bare hand ; and blushing the 
young Pope draws his ring on again. Still more unfortunately, these are far 
from being the worst. Rolfe was an inexperienced novelist and he had two 
stories to tell, the story of Hadrian and the story of his enemies ; and the 
technical difficulties are great for the man who has to make two widely 
different tales into a proper whole. For the last half of the book he is trying 
to do this, and he is singularly naive about it, nearly always doing no more 
than leaving them to lie alongside of one another like the parts of a sandwich. 
While his friends—so far as his Hadrian can be said to have any friends— 
the Catholic priesthood, are drawn from the most intimate knowledge, his 
enemies, the wicked Socialists, are drawn from a more or less demented 
fancy. ‘The Labour world of the nineties, its theory and its practice, are 
obviously unknown to him. A world of dupes and criminals and bogymen, 
seen through Tory alarmist eyes, and distorted by his own particular 
squint. A caricature that is not even funny ; a denunciation too personal 
and too spiteful to carry weight. His criticism of the Church has point ; 
of nascent Labour is equally violent and silly. It is all the more pity because 
he has a real story to tell. It is quite possible that a venial Labour leader 
like Sant should have scented opportunity for blackmail and scandal ; that 
the woman Rose had repulsed should lend herself to it, hoping at the same 
time to win the papal favour by calling his tormentor off. ‘Their ignorance, 
greed, misapprehensions would have made a wonderful contrast to the high 
deliberations, the passionate meditations in the Vatican. Rolfe tries to 
convey this, a man dimly aware that all the materials for spiritual drama are 
in his hands. It is not clumsiness that spoils his use of them. That is for- 
givable. Who cares about the clumsiness of Wuthering Heights ? Or the 
slick dove-tailing of many a forgotten book ? But here, in alternate chapters, 
the life of the Vatican and the lives of those he calls hideously, “‘ the Liblab- 
berers ’’ proceed—to a conflict, the vital conflict, the raison d’étre of the 
book, described on two separate planes, in two separate worlds; one 
realized poignantly, intimately, from the inside ; the other presented in a 
mess of verbiage, strident, vituperative, spiteful, at second hand. Nowhere 
does he give the least indication of the dispassionate interest essential to 
the artist, above all in dealing with what he does not like. Of the aims, 
atmosphere, idealism, quality of early twentieth-century Labour he shows 
an ignorance only to be equalled by his prejudice, and a preposterous 
ignorance of the existence of such a thing as economics, appalling in a 
Pope. Thereby the whole conflict—and what a conflict it might have been 
—is missed. Sant and Mrs. Crowe. What a pair of villains they might 
have made. The assertive, shrewd, pushing Scot, up against demonic 
powers in alliance with sanctity; the sex-starved woman, begging for 
life on the only terms under which she can conceive it. The defeated man’s 
exasperation, leading to the shot. The death which opens the eyes of 
Hadrian to love. His forgiveness of Sant. As it is, only the touch of genius 
in Rolfe, his lovely turn for description, saves it from the crudest melo- 
drama, and melodrama saturated in the most exasperating form of vulgarity, 
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the vulgarity of a man of genius. Byron had a touch of it. So had Wilde, 
Henley. It is utterly absent from men as diverse as Shelley, Chaucer and 
Donne. Rolfe, with so much less genius, falls all the deeper into it. 

Broadly, it is the fault of egoism, the egoism that poisoned Rolfe’s life. 
Other men have had bad luck, made a false start, been thwarted, starved, 
exposed to all the brutishness of our society. Very few men would have 
taken Rolfe’s revenge, who, once he was past the canonical age for priest- 
hood, would have offered himself as pander for male prostitution in Venice. 
For, if we are to believe the evidence of the letters, that was his revenge. 
That gives the measure of the man. 

Now the world is in debt to Mr. Symons for a most moving, just and 
brilliant piece of work. It is so good that it seems final; yet, as an article 
in the current Bookman shows, there may be more to know, other aspects 
of Rolfe, and possibly happier ones. The only criticism is that Mr. Symons’ 
book is so good that men will take it for final. Is there more to know? 
Will it be thought worth finding out? One is not quite sure. 

Part of the truth is that Rolfe had no faith, let alone the artist’s 
discipline. Which also finally depends on faith. Faith at least that his work 
is worth doing, and depends on a presentment of the external world, all 
prejudice put aside. Hence the vulgarities in his work, the ‘I,’ ‘I,’ ‘I,’ 
screaming behind the mask of pontiff and saint. ‘‘ God has got to be just 
to your enemy too ”’ says one of the greatest modern observers of humanity. 
To conceive that was beyond Rolfe; and for want of that knowledge he 
ruined not only his own life but his own fame, and it is for that reason so 
few tears will be shed for him. 
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MORE LIGHT ON BARON CORVO 


By the RIGHT REVEREND SIR DAVID HUNTER BLAIR 
R. A. J. A. SYMONS’ remarkable book, The Quest for Corvo, 


which has attracted much attention since its appearance a few 

months ago, has been called by one of its reviewers “‘a new and 

brilliant experiment in biography.” I am not concerned to deny 
the justice of this verdict: the book may, I think, be rightly termed 
-‘*prilliant ’: certainly the subject of it was, and so were his strange 
writings—as brilliant as they were unknown until Mr. Symons, after 
infinite labour and more or less exhaustive researches, at length drew aside, 
to some extent, the veil of mystery which hung so long over the life and 
work of this strange and erratic genius. 

I have called the researches of the author of The Quest “‘ more or less ”’ 
exhaustive ; and I have used the term advisedly. Mr. Symons undoubtedly 
“explored many avenues ”’ (as the modern catchword is) and dived into 
deep waters—some of them “‘ drumly ” as well as deep—in order to make 
his picture of the mysterious “‘ Baron” as complete as possible. He 
appears to have, for this purpose, culled evidence from many out-of-the- 
way quarters, and from many unexpected witnesses; but it so happens 
that he never asked me to supply him with any details of my relations with 
Frederick William Rolfe. Possibly he knew nothing of them; but my 
recollections of those relations are singularly vivid, and illustrate most 
vividly (quite apart from anything contained in Mr. Symons’ book) some 
of Rolfe’s most extraordinary idiosyncrasies. And therefore, ne res pereat, 
and at a time when this certainly unique personality has been arousing no 
little interest, I want to put my reminiscences on record, as a kind of 
appendix to Mr. Symons’ study. 

Let me begin by going back to my very first acquaintance with Rolfe, 
not far off half a century ago. I had heard of him a little before that, when, 
soon after his conversion to Catholicism (a perfectly sincere conversion, I 
have no doubt), he visited our monastery at Fort Augustus, with some idea 
of being an aspirant to the Benedictine Order. But I was away from home 
at that time ; and my personal acquaintance with him dates from Septem- 
ber 13th, 1886, when I spent a night at Oban, and an evening in the 
company of Rolfe, who was then master of the cathedral choir-school 
founded by the late Marquess of Bute. This establishment is called in 
The Quest (page 31) a ‘school for outcast boys.’ It was nothing of the 
kind, but an excellent school for choristers ; and many future priests were 
educated there, including the present Archbishop of Glasgow. I have a 
lively recollection of my evening at Oban, and of Rolfe’s extraordinary 
conversational powers. He knew that I was a friend of Lord Bute’s, and 
poured out a flood of eloquence on the inadequacy of the salary paid him 
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by that nobleman, and the utter impossibility of his position there as a 
stepping-stone to any post worthy of his powers and his talents. 

During the next fifteen years I neither saw Rolfe, nor came into any 
personal connection with him. But I heard from him from time to time 
from my dear friend, George Angus, Catholic priest at St. Andrew’s, who 
knew Rolfe well; had often given him hospitality at his little presbytery 
on the edge of the North Sea ; had fed him and clothed him, and lent him 
five-pound notes not a few out of his own scanty resources. Rolfe never 
repaid the five-pound notes ; but he never turned upon Angus and stung 
him, as he did so many of those who helped and befriended him. Nay, he 
loved him to the last (there is no word of this in Mr. Symons’ book): he 
figures as “‘ George Semphill ”’ (he was a cousin, through his mother, of 
the Scots Baron Sempill) in Rolfe’s famous romance Hadrian the Seventh : 
he is created a Cardinal deacon in the seventh chapter of Hadrian, 
and enjoys that strange pontiff’s affection and confidence always. 
Rolfe’s other faithful friend among the Catholic clergy, thinly disguised 
as ‘‘ Francis Talacryn, Bishop of Caerleon,”’ also becomes one of Hadrian’s 
trusted cardinals ; and of him, too, Rolfe, both in his private capacity and 
as the legendary Pope, had never anything but good to say. Is not all this 
to be counted to Rolfe’s credit ? Yet I can find in the three hundred pages 
of The Quest no single reference to it, or to either of these two friends 
(unique in enjoying Rolfe’s unbroken regard), excepting one characteristic 
passage in a letter dated March 6th, 1gor. “‘ In seventeen years I never have 
met one R.C., except the Bishop of (this was ‘ Caerleon ’) who was 
not a sedulous ape, a treacherous snob, a slanderer, an oppressor, or a 
liar ; and I am going to try to do without them.” 

My final criticism of The Quest has to do with a paragraph (on page 33) 
relating to the year 1892, when Rolfe held a tutorship to Malcolm Hay of 
Seaton and his brother at their home near Aberdeen. The references in 
this paragraph are spiteful throughout, ending with a story of Rolfe’s 
practical expulsion from Seaton House, an incident of which the laird, 
Major Malcolm Hay, now a well-known historical writer, has no recollec- 
tion whatever. Major Hay has told me that in answer to a letter from the 
author of The Quest, asking for any information as to the Seaton days, he 
wrote to him at length, saying that he and his brother (who were then 
young boys) had nothing but the pleasantest memories of their tutor, who 
was as kind as possible to them both, and in every way a delightful com- 
panion. Why is this tribute altogether suppressed in Mr. Symons’ book ? 
Can it be because it was too entirely favourable to the subject of his 
biography ? It looks very like it. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, 1901, when I was in my second year as Master 
of the Benedictine Hall at Oxford University, I was favoured with a visit 
from a distinguished Catholic prelate. For some reason he was interested 
in Rolfe, and anxious to assist him in his literary schemes ; and he had 
come specially to Oxford to enlist my help in procuring the publication of 
a history of the Borgia family, in which Baron Corvo (as he now called 
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himself) was at that time engaged. The Quest gives some details of Rolfe’s 
correspondence with his publishers as to this projected work ; and as he 
had reached a deadlock with them in 1900, he had, I rather think, conceived 
the idea of “ planting” the work on some learned corporation, possibly 
one of the University Presses. I think I suggested to my visitor that Abbot 
(afterwards Cardinal) Gasquet might possibly recommend the work to 
the Royal Historical Society, of which he was, if I am not mistaken, that 
year president. And I undertook to write and sound the Abbot on the 
subject, and in fact did so at once, receiving in reply a kind assurance that 
the Society would be glad to consider the MS. if, or when, complete, and 
possibly co-operate in its publication. 

I do not think I took any other steps in the matter of the Chronicles of 
the House of Borgia, which did actually appear a few months later (in Octo- 
ber, 1901), whether with any assistance from the Historical Society or not 
I do not now remember, if I ever knew. The point of my reference to the 
matter is that by my perfectly well-intentioned endeavour to help a 
struggling author, as described above, I found, to my extreme astonish- 
ment, that I had incurred the violent and (as it seemed) undying rancour 
of a man whom I had never met since 1886, and to whom I really enter- 
tained no feeling but one of good-will. He addressed a letter to me (in his 
famous medizval script) accusing me of the most utterly vile and dis- 
honourable conduct in revealing to a third party (Abbot Gasquet) the 
contents of a letter which anyone with the faintest pretensions to being a 
gentleman would have seen to be entirely private and confidential ! 

This was the ‘‘ head and front of my offending ” ; and this extraordinary 
letter was the first of a long series of similar communications, all couched 
in the most violent and vitriolic language, and heaping abuse and insults 
on my head. All of them were written in purple ink : copies had obviously 
been made of them for his own keeping ; and many of them ended with his 
favourite formula: ‘‘ All this is written without prejudice,” by which 
phrase he perhaps thought that he was guarding himself from a possible 
action for slander and libel. 

Of this extraordinary catena of abusive letters, which extended over a 
series of years, and to not a single one of which I ever replied, there is not 
one (for reasons presently to be given) now extant. And of them all it is 
literally true to say that only one solitary phrase remains in my memory. 
Ina letter dated from Jesus College, Oxford, where he was for a time doing 
secretarial work for the Vice-principal (always a true friend to him), Rolfe 
wrote: ‘‘ Since I have been resident in Oxford, I have been trying to 
believe, in spite of all that I had heard of you from various quarters, that 
you had retained some faint instincts of a gentleman; but I find that I 
was mistaken.” This was a vicious back-hander enough ;_ but I survived 
it; and now comes the last chapter of this strange eventful history. 

Rolfe’s remarkable romance Hadrian the Seventh, by which his literary 
reputation is most likely to live, was published when his incomprehensible 
animosity against me was at its height; and as the book was in every 
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sense what the French call a livre a clef, introducing real personages under 
absurdly transparent pseudonyms, I fully expected to appear in it in a 
far from favourable light. I did, as I anticipated, figure in its pages, 
under the innocuous nickname of “‘ Father Benedict Bart” ; and though 
the author did not do me the honour of raising me to the cardinalate, as 
he did the two ecclesiastics whom I have already named, he really said 
little or nothing to my discredit. The only censure, as far as I remember, 
pronounced on me by Pope Hadrian VII was a mild rebuke for contributing 
occasional letters to the London evening papers! I was rather interested 
to find that the romancist could apparently find nothing more heinous 
to allege against me. 

For more than two years subsequent to February, 1905, when Father 
Robert Hugh Benson and Rolfe were first brought together through 
Benson’s outspoken admiration for Hadrian the Seventh, these two remark- 
able men were on terms of intimate friendship. In the summer term of 
1907 I was living in close touch with Benson, as he was giving conferences 
every Sunday to the Oxford Catholic undergraduates, who were at that 
time under my spiritual supervision, owing to the absence of their regular 
chaplain through illness. Benson, whose friendship I greatly valued, and 
retained until his early death, and I had many long and interesting talks— 
among other things, about Rolfe, in whom Benson had at that time (alas ! 
he was to be disillusioned later) a most profound belief. ‘‘ If I ever become 
a bishop,” he said to me, “ I think my very first episcopal act would be to 
ordain Rolfe.”’ I thought it my duty to put Benson on his guard against 
placing unlimited confidence in a man who (as I knew too well) was 
capable, for the slightest reason, or for no reason at all, of turning on those 
who were, or wanted to be, his friends, and rending them. Perhaps to add 
emphasis to my warning, I finally showed him all the incredibly vituper- 
ative letters which Rolfe had written me, and which I had never answered. 
Benson, in the real affection which by this time subsisted between himself 
and me, took the matter much to heart, and with his usual ardour resolved 
to rectify it. How he approached the subject, or what arguments he brought 
to bear on Rolfe (upon whom he at that time exercised considerable 
influence), I never asked and never heard. I know only the net result ; 
that before the end of 1907 Rolfe, who was at that time living with a very 
kind friend in South Wales, made the fullest amende honorable to me that 
was possible for all which he had done in the past to vex and pain me. 
Nothing could have been, I was and remain convinced, more sincere and 
complete than his retractation ; and in evidence of his good faith he sent 
me by registered post all the purple copies which he had made and kept 
of his prolonged and inflammatory correspondence—if that can be called 
a “ correspondence ”’ in which only one party does the letter-writing. He 
begged me to commit all his letters to the flames, and to forget them for 
ever. I lit a large fire, on a hot midsummer day, in my room at St. Benet’s 
Hall, and burned the whole packet, as well as the originals in my own 
possession. I have hardly thought of them again from that day to this. 
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The letters from Rolfe which I have preserved, and gladly, are those 
_ received from him since the happy day of our reconciliation through the 
good offices of my dear friend Hugh Benson. I have no space to cite them 
here ; but I want to make room for one which is now before me. 

In the spring of 1908, it was my fate to enter hospital to undergo a very 
severe operation, the issue of which was most doubtful. Desiring at such 
a moment to make up all accounts and discharge all debts, I wrote to Rolfe 
a letter of which the following is an extract. 

“TI am sorry now to think that there should ever have been any shadow 
of unkind feeling between us in the past ; and sorrier still if any word or 
_act of mine should have in any way contributed to it. You will, I know, 
believe me sincere at this moment in saying that I have no other wish than 
to be, and to remain, on the friendliest terms with you.” 

Here is part of his answer : 

“Your letter has deeply touched me. That you should write to me at 
all, and in such a strain, at a time like this, moves me more than I can say. 
I hope and trust that the past is forgiven and forgotten ; but for my pride 
and obstinacy, and for every single unchristian thought, word, or deed, 
which I have had or done about you, I humbly ask your pardon from the 
bottom of my heart. Bless me, father, for I have sinned.” 

I end on this note, to me a consoling one. I had no communication with 
this poor wayward soul during the sad weeks which preceded his tragic 
end; but I have never ceased to remember him and to commend him to 
God’s mercy. 
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THE PROPAGANDA NOVEL 


By MILTON WALDMAN 


ROBABLY every man and woman of generous feeling has at 

some time wanted to write a novel attacking something or other 

that he disapproved of. A great many undoubtedly obey that 

impulse : certainly the chances are all in favour of any firm of 
publishers receiving at least once a week a work of fiction aiming at the 
abolition of capital punishment, Capitalism, Socialism, War, Pacifism, the 
overthrow of this and the reform of that. One wonders why all this zeal has 
produced so few, comparatively speaking, propaganda novels. 

The answer is, almost certainly, that the professional writer is chary of 
this type of fiction, and novels are still chiefly written by professionals— 
a statement that may appear astonishing when one considers the number 
and quality of those published each year, but is nevertheless true. It is 
not that the ladies and gentlemen who make their living by telling stories 
are any more hard-hearted than other people ;_ they, too, contemplate sadly 
and discuss passionately the possibility of ameliorating the lot of unfor- 
tunate humanity through the power of the pen; but knowing the limita- 
tions of that instrument better than the humanitarian layman they realize 
that that sort of writing does not pay. And I mean this in no venial sense. 
It does not pay because generalized suffering or injustice upon examina- 
tion usually turns out to be poor stuff for art. Or, conversely, if the effort 
results in a work of art it is likely to fail of its original mission. 

Like most good instincts this one is largely a matter of historical experi- 
ence. Our ancestors, more hopeful, at least in certain epochs, than we of 
human perfectibility and less scrupulous, perhaps, with regard to the 
dividing line between life and literature, turned out tendentious novels— 
the word propaganda had not yet been invented for this purpose, I believe 
—in considerable quantities. One’s memory of one’s early reading vaguely 
recalls this fact, but fails for the most part to recall the specific books. 
Where are they ? On the shelves of the less expensive antiquarian book- 
sellers, perhaps, or of the national libraries which receive them by law and 
conserve them through inertia. But how many of them survive as liter- 
ature, or even in the spaces vacated by the evils they were written to 
abolish ? There are Dickens and Tolstoy, who survive through the great- 
ness of their genius in the one class, though it is doubtful whether they 
did very much to abolish debtors’ prisons in England or establish the 
position of women in Russia ; there is Harriet Beecher Stowe in the other, 
who wrote a rattling good melodrama which excited the abolitionists but 
otherwise had less to do than her admirers supposed with the suppression 
of slavery. Apart from the satirists, who fall into a different category, there 
are not a great many others that spring easily to memory. 

At first glance it would seem that the theatre manages the combination 
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of art and argument better. Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw and others have 
opened the eyes of people to wrongs and absurdities without apparently 
sacrificing the qualities that make for survival. Actually, however, the 
purpose of the propaganda play is as different from that of the propaganda 
novel as is the one medium from the other. The stage resembles the pulpit 
and the platform in that all three deliver their messages to a crowd, and it 
is in a crowd that propaganda is most naturally and effectively conducted. 
But apart from that the social dramatist rarely directs his attack against 
the specific abuse, as does the social novelist, but against an absurdity or 
an anachronism. The one challenges his audience to reflect on ideas that 
~may be altered by the very fact of reflection, or on customs that would 
disappear if only proper regard were given to the fact of their existence ; 
the other usually calls attention to diseases in the public body that can be 
eliminated only by an act of legislature or a violent agitation of the public 
conscience.* 

That, it seems to me, is the essential reason of the propaganda novel : 
to inspire action that will cure an abuse. It may be that the definition is 
too narrow, since propaganda is broadly an appeal by word or picture to 
sway people in the direction intended by the propagandist. But unless the 
definition be narrowed in some such way the word can be stretched to fit 
any work of literature, for what is literature but an effort to sway minds 
and emotions ? It is for this reason that I think the work of satire should 
also be excluded, for most satire is directed not at the specific ailments of 
society but at society itself. It can hardly be argued that Cervantes wrote 
in order to abolish an institution already dead, while the only cure for what 
Swift satirized would have been the abolition of mankind itself. 

The limitations and the possibilities of the propaganda novel are excel- 
lently illustrated in Mr. A. P. Herbert’s new novel, Holy Deadlock.t 
Mr. Herbert is a true novelist, as no reader of The Secret Battle and The 
Water Gypsies needs to be told. He can tell a story, he has wit, humour 
and a subtle command of sentiment. He has also, however, a passion to 
make the world a better place, an ambition that he believes can be more 
easily realized by letting men alone instead of bullying them into dis- 
comfort for their own good—he is, in short, a believer in the obsolescent 
tenet that the law was made for man, not man for the law, but he has 
probably too good a sense of reality to expect many people to share this 
quaint archaic belief with him. ; 

These qualities of mind and heart, which have produced in addition to 
several excellent novels many shorter works that have added appreciably 
to the gaiety of a nation, he now lays at the service of a cause. He finds the 
existing laws governing divorce obsolete, repressive and ridiculous, and he 


* Galsworthy as dramatist and Brieux are nearer the novelist in this respect: but one 
would not confidently claim survival for either, and it is hard to think off-hand of any specific 
results from their very specific strictures. 

} Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
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has written the present work in the hope of securing amendment. And the 
result, to my mind, has been to substitute a mediocre work of art and an 
ineffective piece of propaganda for what might easily have been in this 
author’s hands a most delightful essay in satire. 

The story concerns principally John Adam and Mary Eve (are not the 
names themselves a somewhat sinister warning of the danger of trying to 
generalize in fiction ?) two young people who met first in a hospital in the 
irresponsible days of the War, were later drawn together at Bethnal Green 
through a common interest in social work, and married. He is a pub- 
lisher of textbooks, she becomes, after an interval, a successful actress. 
The incompatibility of their professions presently creates an estrange- 
ment : his work ends when her’s begins, both are engrossed in the “ shop ”’ 
of their respective circles, and in the end tempers get hotter and affections 
cooler. After seven years they decide that they can get on together no 
longer, and each has found a prospective partner more suitable to his needs 
and tastes, he a schoolteacher, she a gentleman connected with the B.B.C. 
—an announcer, in fact. There is no ill-will; a real affection remains and 
each is anxious to be of assistance to the other. John takes legal advice as to 
how he can best act the ‘‘ gentleman,” secures a professional co-respondent 
(or rather intervener, as the author makes clear she should be called, only 
she doesn’t intervene) and goes to Brighton with her—an unpleasant 
experience, on the whole. 'The President of Probate, Admiralty and Divorce 
is in a bad mood the day the case comes up for hearing, and the suit is 
summarily rejected for want of satisfactory evidence of an adultery that 
was not committed. After an interval John decides to try again, with an 
amateur but equally platonic partner. 

Meantime Mary, finding nature and circumstances too strong for her, 
succumbs once, and once only, to her lover’s importunities on board a small 
sailing boat they are unable to bring into port one night through no fault 
of their own. A jealous fellow-guest in the house notes the fact. Later John, 
after many vicissitudes, including a prolonged attack of measles sustained 
by his helper at Folkestone, provides his wife with a fresh, and this time 
satisfactory lot of evidence. The decree misz is granted, but the jealous 
fellow-guest sends the King’s Proctor an anonymous letter, a detective 
follows Mary about and catches her in compromising circumstances on an 
occasion when she is, in fact, behaving herself. After a long, hard-fought 
intervention the decree is rescinded. 

The reason that the book fails as art is that in trying to spread propa- 
ganda the author subordinates his individuals to his cause ; while it misses 
its effect as propaganda because he, being at heart an artist, in the end is 
reluctant to surrender their individuality entirely even for the cause. 
Perhaps the most significant sentence in the book is the one in which the 
heroine’s counsel says, “there is in this case . . . a peculiar character 
which is not likely to be repeated.” So there is: but the fact is suppressed 
till page 298, and when it emerges it raises havoc with the argument, because 
cases of peculiar character make bad law. Most of the 297 previous pages 
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| have been devoted to showing that the personages in the drama are mere 
( blind puppets like thousands of others who have become involved in the 
i mesh of antique precedent ; when the author discards his judicial aloof- 
| ness in favour of a warm-hearted defence of his two creations, it is too late 
) for the art and too early for the propaganda. 

tee The trouble at bottom is, I think, that Mr. Herbert has selected an 
i impossible subject. There are undoubtedly anomalies and cruelties in the 
divorce law and its administration ; an outworn ecclesiastical theory, with 
| its doctrine of ‘ recrimination’ against the ‘injured’ party is in conflict 
) with a revised secular outlook and an altered practice in ordinary human 
| relations. It certainly seems illogical that the State should treat marriage as 
) a civil and divorce as a quasi-religious affair. But logic was never a strong 
| point of the English race and illogic never yet caused it to lose a night’s 
| sleep. Though he plead with the tongues of angels no man will rouse it to 
| indignation by denouncing the fact that certain members of it are hampered 
| in their private happiness by a code that will not support reasonable 
| examination. If he wants to spur it to action he must expose cruelty 
| against which the heart will rage, not the sort of injustice that the mind, 
| primarily, will deplore. Paupers rotting unsuspected in debtors’ prisons, 
_ negroes perishing inarticulate under the lash—such subjects excite English 
_ people, though the arguments on the other side be, as in certain instances 
_ they were, never so sound. The best quarry to stalk in the propaganda 
novel is vermin so noxious that the hunter need not trouble to be fair, a 
public enemy so abhorrent that even dum-dum bullets would be allowed 
by the nicest consciences. 

That is, and I think must necessarily be, the exact opposite of the method 
Mr. Herbert has employed. He is fair, scrupulously fair, so fair as to 
resemble the legal gentlemen whose outrageous fairness he hits off so 
neatly and amusingly. He recognizes, for instance, that there is much to be 
said for the Roman Catholic view of marriage as a sacrament with divorce 
inadmissible, though he himself inclines to the opposite, latitudinarian, 
side ; he admits, even rubs in again and again, the honesty with which the 
courts administer the objectionable law as it stands ; he grants the necess- 
ity for the strict supervision in the public interest of the means employed 
by husbands and wives eager to be rid of irksome bonds ; and by so doing 
he rouses respect for his prowess as an advocate. But in the result he 
succeeds at best only in arousing thought and a sense of the ridiculous. 
The temperature is too even to make the blood boil. If it is the best method 
for his cause, that only proves that the cause is unsuited to the febrile 
atmosphere of popular propaganda. And it is equally unsuited to fiction 
where, perhaps quite illogically, one takes sides not by intellectual per- 
suasion but by one’s instinctive loves and hates. 

Fiction is drama, after all, and any competent dramatist knows—none 
better than Mr. Herbert—that long speeches are not dramatic. But to 
plead a cause one requires the lengthy, continuous, closely-woven argument 
—the sharp retort of conflicting emotions will not do—and so page upon 
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page of cogent discourse is given in support of the thesis. It is usually 
subtle, often eloquent, sometimes amusing and nearly always convincing— 
but it is very hard to get excited about. ‘Take as an example the lawyer's 
effort to expound the spirit of the English divorce law to the hero : 


The trouble is, you see, that our law is an attempt to combine two irreconcilable 
notions. It’s possible, and honest, to hold, as the Catholics do, that marriage 1s a 
holy sacrament, and therefore cannot be terminated by men or the courts of men: 
and we may, and should, respect those who govern their own lives upon that 
principle. It is possible, again, to hold that marriage is a civil contract, a practical 
arrangement by which two reasonable beings agree to share certain rights and 
duties, an arrangement made by men and dissoluble by men. And that ought to 
be the point of view of any secular court of law, which is an institution designed 
for the practical assistance of men on the material and not the spiritual side of their 
lives. What is impossible is to combine the two—to say that marriage is both a 
sacrament and a civil contract, governed at one moment by the principles of 
Common Law and at another by the remnants of ecclesiastical tradition—enforce- 
able by one set of rules but not avoidable except by another. For that’s making the 
worst of two worlds. But that’s what we’re trying to do—in England—not, or not 
so much, in Scotland. If you claim your just rights under a contract of marriage 
you’re supported by the doctrines of the civil law—you can get damages, for 
example, from the man who goes off with your wife, as if she were a side of beef 
(that doesn’t fit very well into the sacramental theory). But if you want to surrender 
your rights under the contract of marriage—or partnership—you’re impeded by 
obstacles which have a purely ecclesiastical origin. For example, it’s impossible to 
imagine a civil action in which, both parties having violated clauses which were 
essential to the real purpose of a contract, the court would nevertheless insist that 
the contract should still endure and be binding on them both. But that’s what we 
do to married couples in England—though not in dear old licentious Scotland. Our 
old friend Recrimination. 


I think that is interesting and informative—but I don’t think it’s art and 
I hope it isn’t fiction. 

Or take the reflections of the judge (himself unhappily married) in his 
bathtub, thinking humanly what he dare not say judicially in court: 


¢ 


‘. .. That sulky, good-for-nothing, gambling female at the other end of the 
flat—absurd to think that he could only be rid of her, if he wished, by the com- 
mission of ‘ adultery ’ by one side or the other! He had no other hold upon her at 
all; she could spend all his money, against his orders, and he must pay her debts— 
or face a public scandal, which she knew very well that a Judge of the High Court 
could not do. If she went to her horrible Bridge Club and, while she squandered 
his money on some brainless effort at a Dam Slam, or something of the sort, she 
slandered her neighbours, as she was quite likely to do, he, her husband, would be 
liable for damages, according to the lunatic laws of England. If she never gave 
him a moment’s help or comfort, if she made it impossible for him to save a half- 
penny, that was nothing to the law. She might drive him to the verge of madness 
with her complaining and her indigestion, her fits of temper, her extravagance and 
inefficient housekeeping ; but if he left her (which he would never dare to do) he 
must pay her a third or more of his income as long as life lasted, because long ago 
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she chased him and compelled him to sleep with her. The one event that could save 
him now was the inconceivable event that somebody would want to sleep with her, 
and she with him. That, and that only, was the glorious test by which the fitness 
of a wife or husband was judged by the most intelligent country in the world. 
No wonder the women of England were said to be solid in defence of the divorce 
laws ! Those laws were the most powerful instrument ever invented for the extraction 
by the female of ease and comfort and money from the male. They were never 
defended upon that ground, but that was the truth of it. They were upheld as the 
sure shield of morality and chastity and . . . ‘Bah!’ said his lordship, aloud, 
“what bilge!’ And, swept by a storm of anger, he plucked the loofah from the 
water and hurled it passionately against the wall of the bathroom.” 


I suspect Mr. Herbert of being too good a novelist for the task he set 
himself. Somehow at the end of his book he seems to care less whether the 
divorce laws of England are equitably altered and a great deal more whether 
his heroine lives happily ever afterward. He tosses overboard his Olympian 
fairness and cheats recklessly, setting the King’s Proctor, against all 
reasonable odds, on her trail as in the wildest melodrama, and planting a 
stage detective on her heels at moments so inopportune that the audiences 
at the Elephant and Castle would not have swallowed him. He quite alters 
the character of the gentlemanly lover from the B.B.C. in order to give 
the girl a chance. And having cooked his case thoroughly he creates a 
suspense during the hearing of the King’s Proctor’s plea that has little to 
do with the law and a great deal with our thoughtless wish to have Mary 
attain her desire. 

But that consummation might have been achieved under the present 
system which Mr. Herbert so greatly, and properly, detests, because it 
depended not on the law but on the discretion of a very human judge. He 
nearly gave Mary the decree because he liked her, only she would tell the 
truth inopportunely. I think the reader would have given it to her for the 
same reason, and because her husband was a stick, and then gone to cheer 
her at the theatre that evening, as did the public in the book, instead of 
bothering his head about having the law amended. 
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THE PIANOFORTE; ITS MUSIC, AND 
ITS RIVAL 
By VERE PILKINGTON 


O “ far-flung” is the reading public of THz Lonpon MERcurRY 

that not long ago I received a letter from a correspondent in New 

Zealand, saying (I am happy to think) that the music chronicles 

interested him very much, but complaining that I never wrote 
anything on the newly-published works for pianoforte solo. 

This gave me to consider, for I seemed in the past year or so to have 
come across no solo music for pianoforte of what one may call the 
“salon ” class. Music I have seen for children, for virtuoso pianists, for 
piano concerto, for two pianos, for voice or strings and piano; but for 
pianoforte solo nothing. 

Perhaps some of my readers may have noticed the same thing, and 
wondered how this strange void might be accounted for. 

It seems to me that there can be only three reasons for this lack ; firstly 
lack of demand, secondly lack of supply, and thirdly shortcomings of the 
pianoforte itself. All these three categories lead to numerous queries and 
reflections, which all deserve examination. 

To take supply and demand concurrently : I was recently invited to a 
public dinner at which a number of piano manufacturers were present ; 
and I listened with satisfaction to the accounts of an increased sale of 
pianofortes during the past year, as compared with the year before. Now 
the days are past when the possession of a pianoforte was the sign of a 
definite social position; and it seemed, therefore, that there was an 
increase of people who wished to play on the instrument, as opposed 
to covering it with Cashmere shawls and using it as a stand for photograph 
frames ; and in addition one must reckon that a slight increase in piano- 
forte sales means a very large increase in players: for apart from the 
obvious fact that one pianoforte may serve for several players, pianofortes 
are not things which are broken up in a year, and a new supply ordered, 
but they remain in use for many years. One must presume, therefore, 
that there is a very great increase in players. 

If so, what do they play and what do they want to play ? 

A very great number, of course, play jazz: if one has not learnt to play 
the piano on the classical lines first, it is not so very difficult to learn to 
play jazz quite well, either by ear or from music. People can learn the few 
simple hand-positions for playing jazz without considerable and constant 
practice, and can learn to perform the new tricks of ornamentation that 
change from year to year without very great difficulty. Mercifully for such 
players they are aided by the primary defect of jazz—the lack of modula- 
tion—for they have only to learn to play in one or two keys ; and the left- 
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} hand part is easy : the “‘ loud pedal ” can be used to cover up their defects, 
and if they have a steady rhythm the lack of colour change is not so notice- 
i able ; for jazz solos the pianoforte is an admirable instrument, and there is 
| no doubt that there are hordes of amateur players who can catch the spirit 
| of this music quite ably. 
| I have, however, noticed a good many signs of the decadence of jazz, 
} general signs of decadence in any kind of music; such as superfluity of 
: ornamentation ; tricks in singing and playing (you may have heard Messrs. 
| Armstrong and Calloway) ; the introduction of the rumba and the re-intro- 
| duction of the tango, of the waltz and the old type of music-hall song. 
' None of these other kinds of popular music is nearly so easy to play as 
| jazz, and so the jazz-playing contingent may find they soon have to learn 
| much more difficult tricks, or drop the pianoforte ; and besides, the piano- 
| forte is not nearly so suitable an instrument for playing waltzes or rumbas 
| or tangos, as “ foxtrots.” 
__ Their colleagues, the classical and sentimental players, are also numerous, 
' but are, I think, very badly served. They learn at their schools or from their 
governesses to “play the piano”’; but their repertoire is excessively 
| limited. They are, perhaps, brought up on pieces by Dunhill or Bridge, 
which are not difficult to play, but when well played are comparatively 
meaningless ; or else they are given Schumann’s children’s pieces and some 
of the simpler Mozart or Beethoven pieces, which are quite easy to play, 
_ but unless they are excessively well played mean nothing at all. Take, for 
example, the Mozart “Sonata facile” in C major, a favourite beginner’s 
piece: if one can learn to play the notes correctly one can have some idea 
of the beauty of balance and form that there is in each movement ; but its 
real beauty can only be brought out by someone who has a quite exceptional 
sense of phrasing, colouring and elasticity of rhythm. The same comments 
can apply to the ‘‘ Merry Peasant ”’ of Schumann. 

Where can such players find works that are suitable for their 
talents and taste? Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs without words” are, of 
course, the best field ; they are wrongly considered unfashionable 
nowadays, but they are not difficult as a whole, and many are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. I would suggest that these people should explore the 
forgotten works of Field, of Clementi and of Sterndale Bennett. There 
are, too, excellent works of comparative modernity written for them, 
which are quite easy for young people to understand, and extraordinarily 
easy to bring off effectively: the children’s pieces of Stravinsky and 
of Bartok are delightful: Bartok’s arrangements of Hungarian folk 
tunes are extraordinarily attractive ; and there is an excellent volume of 
easy modern pieces by composers of various nationalities published by 
Schott ; as duets André Caplet’s set of pieces for child and teacher are 
charming. When once one advances farther, unless the player has really 
fine pianistic hands (which many of the great players have not), constant 
practice and study is necessary. Of modern music for piano, Poulenc’s 
Sonata and Impromptus are not too difficult and extremely beautiful, and 
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Milhaud’s Saudades de Brésil are justly popular ; the work of Fauré and 
Chabrier is also undeservedly neglected. Once beyond these, modern 
music caters only for a high degree of technique ; and even of this class 
little has been written just lately. Of all modern writers for the pianoforte 
in the true pianistic style Szymanowski is probably the greatest: he has 
a real understanding of the instrument, and his Etudes, Preludes and 
Mazurkas are many of them very beautiful and original; his Sonatas, 
particularly numbers 3 and 4, are of great complexity and difficulty, but 
well worth the effort of learning. Ravel also has a real feeling for the piano- 
forte, and his piano solos, though none of them written within recent 
years, are almost all of a high standard, from the Jeux d’eau and Sonatine 
down to the Valses Nobles et Sentimentales. De Falla has written 
some beautiful and seldom-played piano pieces, of which Andaluza 
is exceptionally fine ; Stravinsky’s Suite, though long, compact and céré- 
bral, has some beautiful things, particularly in the last two movements. 
Hindemith has written two series of pieces—one set he playfully calls easy, 
and the other difficult; contrapuntally and rhythmically they are very 
fine, but they are exceedingly dry, excessively difficult, and show sur- 
prisingly little feeling for the instrument. Bartok’s Sonata, though it con- 
tains beautiful and fiery ideas, suffers also from an excess of dryness. 
Though the piano is not an instrument particularly suited to the English 
genius, Bax has written some finely pianistic sonatas; John Ireland’s 
Sonatina has a good deal of merit; and Vaughan Williams’ piano suite, 
though not particularly pianistic, is undeservedly neglected, and contains 
examples of his best qualities. As for Schénberg’s piano pieces—for those 
who like that sort of thing that is the sort of thing they like ! I should like 
to draw attention also to the very fine sonatinas and piano pieces of Busoni, 
which are, I hope, at last coming into their own. 

In this short survey of modern piano pieces, we find ourselves immedi- 
ately faced with the astonishing lack of what one may call drawing-room 
pieces for those of moderate talents and keen musicianship. If there was a 
real demand there would assuredly be some supply—but there is none. 
One can only conclude that the standard of playing recently has become 
so immeasurably higher that the amateur of to-day can face pieces of a 
difficulty which the cultured amateur of yesterday would have given up 
in despair. 

That this is actually so is, I think, proved by three facts: firstly, the 
enormous difficulty and complexity of piano accompaniments to modern 
songs ; secondly the growing demand for two piano arrangements of piano 
concertos ; thirdly the demand for virtuosity in the programmes and 
records of the well-known pianists. The accompaniments of modern songs 
such as those by Ravel, Poulenc, Roussel, de Falla, Hindemith, Milhaud, 
Honegger, Warlock and Walton make the greatest possible demands on 
the musicianship, technique, and restraint of the pianist. The arrangements 
of piano concertos demand not only someone who can play the concerto 
part with skill and accuracy, but some friend who can make something 
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of the very complex arrangements of the orchestral part, and who has a 
feeling for ensemble playing and can keep an eye on what the concertist 
is doing: there is even a tendency shown by Bliss, Poulenc and others 
towards the use of two concertists and orchestra. 

No virtuosos nowadays include in their programmes piano pieces which 
are easy and beautiful : we never hear the Sonatas of Mozart and Haydn, 
the early Beethoven, the Nocturnes of Field, the Mazurkas of Chopin: 
instead we are given the most elaborate and difficult pieces that the virtuosos 
can find ; and it is these pieces which we find recorded in the catalogues 


_ of gramophone record manufacturers, and broadcast by the B.B.C. 


Why has technique improved so; and why are there no drawing-room 


| pieces ? 


I believe that the answer lies in the pianoforte itself ; and to answer this 
we must go back to the beginnings of the pianoforte and its early aims ; 
and in doing so I would like to mention my indebtedness to Miss Rosamond 
Harding’s scholarly survey of the History of the Pianoforte up to the time of 
the Great Exhibition. 

In the eighteenth century the harpsichord was the great keyboard instru- 
ment. It was used for accompanying the orchestra, the voice, the violin 
and other solo instruments ; to play orchestral arrangements and to: behave 
generally as a maid of all work: it had developed to a very high point of 
efficiency, perhaps as high as was possible with the mechanical knowledge 


» and technique of those days. But it was torpedoed by the new high explosive 


“expression.” Everything in music comes from Italy ; and it was there 
that the first experiments in expression were made. Expression naturally 
arose in the use of the voice in dramatic work : it was found that crescendos 
and decrescendos were highly effective for the voice, and this effect could 
be imitated on stringed instruments; but the harpsichord, in spite of 
numerous mechanical improvements such as the addition of stops to 
increase and alter the colour and produce contrasts, and the addition of 
shutters on the Venetian blind system to produce a “ swell ”’ effect, could 
not produce the effect required. It was found, however, that by striking 
instead of plucking the strings a greater control of tone could be employed 
by a skilful player—as it could, indeed, on the clavichord, whose far more 
feeble though beautiful tone ruled it out of the contest. So the piano began ; 
and as the really fine and expressive harpsichords were few and expensive, 
and the pianos were comparatively cheap, pianos soon became the rage. 
Another and perhaps the deciding factor was the use of the romantic 
appogiatura, one of the hall-marks of all romantic work; the romantic 
appogiatura demands a quick decrescendo in the solo part, and that the 
harpsichord could not do. But here one must remark, and very carefully 
note that the pianofortes on which Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, J. C. Bach and 
even Beethoven played made a sound very like the harpsichord : the wires 
were thin, the hammers usually of hard leather, and the damper lifting 
apparatus was usually incapable of quick appliance or constant change : 
not only, too, were contrasts of colour, as on the harpsichord, obtainable 
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by mutes or sourdines or changing from three strings to one, but innumer- 
able other devices were added, such as drums, bells, castanets, harmonics 
and bassoon effects to produce orchestral variations of sound. In those days 
the pianoforte tone blended admirably with strings or with orchestra. 
Haydn, as Dr. Busby relates, conducted the orchestra at the pianoforte and 
filled in long-held harmonies with arpeggios, extempore, which exist 
somewhere as written down by Sterndale Bennett from memory. In those 
days the piano resembled very little in tone the pianoforte of to-day. ‘The 
harpsichord became so quickly forgotten, except for accompanying 
recitatives in opera houses, that when Moscheles came to London for 
the first time and quite rightly refused to play Bach and Scarlatti on the 
piano, he had incredible difficulty in finding a harpsichord on which to 
perform. 

Then came ‘improvements ”’—the industrial revolution brought 
greater mechanical efficiency ; the steel frame, the higher tensioned strings, 
the durable felt hammers and the increased tone. The pianoforte became a 
different instrument ; its voice, though louder, could still be heard with 
pleasure in the drawing-room ; the sweet tone of the early Broadwoods, 
Brinsmeads and Erards of the fifties enraptured the hearers of the Mendels- 
sohn Songs without Words, and the Field Nocturnes ; it was still possible 
to hear the part writing, the strings could still be efficiently damped ; but 
Chopin still preferred playing on his Erard, Collard or Broadwood upright 
with a tone so faint that listeners at the end of the hall could not hear his 
pianissimos : Liszt still played for preference on the piano that Mozart 
had used. But then came the thunderers, the fiery romantics, the boxeurs— 
Thalberg, Rubinstein and Co., breaking hearts and piano strings as they 
went. Pianos became stronger and louder ; orchestras became monstrously 
swollen so that virtuosos demanded pianofortes that would compete with 
them in the concertos they loved to play, and with the exception of the 
French, who have retained in their Erards, Pleyels and Gaveaus something 
of the old thin tone so essential for playing of Debussy and Ravel, piano- 
makers began to construct great iron monsters that would compete with 
full modern symphony orchestras. 

And the result ? The piano has become a percussion instrument ; its 
steel strings are so tightly stretched that it is practically a xylophone of 
iron bars: to produce from it changes of colour requires the steel-spring 
fingers of a Horowitz, a Prokovieff or a Gieseking. The amateur without 
constant practice cannot change the colour. No longer will the pianoforte 
blend with strings or voice or orchestra ; no longer can the dampers effi- 
ciently silence those thunderous vibrations. When it accompanies a voice 
it demands a part as complex, interesting and important as the voice itself ; 
when it plays with an orchestra it needs to be used as a percussion instru- 
ment, or as a robot to fight the orchestra; modern composers refuse to write 
works for piano and strings, for it will not blend; only the colourless 
clarinet can be used as its partner. Its greatest players either have the 
hammers of their pianoforte specially hardened; or like Paderewski, 
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Cortot and Busoni tire of it from time to time and try to invent some new 
technique to conjure somehow expression from its steely carcase, or take 
to conducting. 

However, the pianoforte still remains a useful if imperfect maid of all 
work, though one may legitimately have grave doubts for the future of an 
instrument which can only be used as it should by those who have a highly- 
developed technique and can remain in constant practice. Perhaps some 
pianoforte manufacturer will one day again produce a chamber music 
pianoforte with thinner strings and harder hammers with a tone 
more agreeable for the drawing-room, and for blending with strings and 
voices. Perhaps—even better—piano-makers will band together to com- 
mission works of only moderate difficulty, and give prizes for competitions 
in the composition of piano music in order to stimulate work for the 
instrument. Indeed one of the great wants in English music is patrons who 
will commission works of any sort. 

In the meanwhile the ancient rival of the pianoforte, the harpsichord, is 
creeping back into favour slowly but surely. The harpsichord and the 
pianoforte both have their limitations ; but in its modern form the harpsi- 
chord is capable of considerable expression, and a range of colour contrasts. 
of which the pianoforte is ignorant. It can blend with strings and voices, 
in a way which the piano cannot; for an orchestral backing, and to give 
attack and élan to the strings in an orchestra, it is unrivalled. Its extra- 
ordinary clarity of timbre makes the most complicated mixtures of harmony 
immediately comprehensible. Its instantaneous action and rapidity of 
damping, as also its fineness of tone, make it far more suitable than the 
pianoforte for reproduction on a gramophone record or by wireless: the 
long dull thud of the hammer on the string before any tone is produced is 
magnified in the reproduction of piano tone, though we have learnt to 
discount it in listening to an actual performance ; whereas the rapid pluck 
of the harpsichord action produces an instantaneous musical sound. The 
beautiful tone of the harpsichord is never noisy and so is far better suited 
to performance in the drawing-room or the studio: players learn more 
quickly to discard slipshod rhythm and phrasing which on the piano can 
be covered by the use of the damper pedal. And finally the literature of 
the harpsichord is far greater and finer than that of the pianoforte. It is 
only too little realized that the music of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Byrd, 
Purcell, Rameau and numerous others of the first rank can hardly be under- 
stood in performance on a modern pianoforte. Modern composers such as 
de Falla and Poulenc have realized that harpsichord timbre is almost indis- 
pensable, and that it has at least as great possibilities for modern music as 
the pianoforte. It only needs a few improvements such as the damper pedal, 
the metal frame and an improved “ return ”’ action to make the harpsichord 
a really dangerous rival of the piano. Both instruments are capable of con- 
siderable improvement; both are probably indispensable. The harpsichord, 
as far as I know, has never been used in a jazz-band; but I see no reason 
why its timbre should not be even more suitable for that particular 
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orchestral colouring than the piano; and I hope that one day it may be 
given a trial there too. 

I have set out the qualities and drawbacks of the two instruments perhaps 
over-strongly, only because I feel that the possibilities and limitations of 
the two principal string-and-keyboard instruments are very insufficiently 
understood at the present day. I do not wish to exaggerate the merits of the 
one at the expense of the other, but there seem to me to be points about 
both instruments which are worth making, and if any ideas I have thrown 
out are of help to anyone I shall be only too thankful. 

What I should really like to see is pianoforte-makers improving the piano, 
and building and improving the harpsichord. I should like to see all pianists 
have a period of training on the harpsichord; for the principles of the tech- 
nique of both instruments are at bottom the same, as set out by Rameau ; 
and there are many quite elementary points in rhythm, phrasing, accent, 
legato, cantabile and colour contrast which even really good pianoforte 
players never seem to learn from playing the piano, but which make them- | 
selves immediately obvious when one plays the harpsichord. 

I should like also to see individuals or associations commissioning works 
and organizing music competitions for composers young and old, which 
would not only stimulate composers but also the players of the instruments 
for which they wrote. 

What we need is more and better music, more and better instruments ; 
more and better players will follow and give the lie to those who say that 
mechanical music has killed playing in England. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE FRUITS OF PHILOSOPHY ’ 
(To the Editor of Tur Lonpon Mercury). 


QIR,—May I correct a slip in my reference to this pamphlet ? 

0” Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were the authors of its notoriety, but the pamphlet itself 
was written by Charles Knowlton, an American doctor. Its issue by a publisher in Bristol 
led to the indictment of the latter. 

In their ardour for liberty Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant republished and circulated the 
pamphlet. The prosecution that followed created the scandal which became so associated 
with the sponsors of the pamphlet that the name of the original author has become unfairly 
lost in theirs.—Yours, etc., 

OsBERT BURDETT. 

Savile Club. 


CLIFFORD’S INN* 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY). 


IR,—This is an appeal from the heart. 
The Vandals are at it again ; it is Clifford’s Inn this time. You saved Carlton House 
Terrace. Please save Clifford’s Inn ; go for them hot and strong. 
I cannot sign my name and address as it would get me into trouble over the business. 


Relying on you, I am,—Yours, etc., 
A Lover oF O_p LONDON. 


BYRON’S FJUVENILIA 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury). 


IR,—I have been studying for some time the bibliography of Byron’s Fuvenilia, and I 

am endeavouring to trace the history of each of the four copies of Fugitive Pieces. It would 
be most useful if some of your readers could inform me of the adventures of the copy now in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library before its sale by Messrs. Sotheby on June 1st, 1907. 

Neither Mr. Wise nor Messrs. Sotheby have been able to give me any information, but it 
is generally stated that the book was sold by order of a descendant of Ridge himself. Mr. 
Blagg, a partner in the firm that bought over the old business about 1898, tells me that it was 
certainly not on the premises then. None of the present descendants of the Ridge family know 
who the reputed seller was, and both Miss Da Costa Greene, of the Morgan Library, who has — 
asked me to obtain what information is procurable, and I, would be greatly obliged by any- 
thing your readers can tell us.—Yours, etc., 

W. 
ee Douctas SEYMOUR. 
Newark, 
Notts. 


* [As a rule we do not publish unsigned letters, but this is the briefest ; 
on the same subject.—Ep. L.M.] : iefest of many received 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
_ Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


HE least conspicuous feature of the current number of The Library 
(published for the Bibliographical Society by the Oxford University Press) 
is a half-page paragraph headed “‘ Editor’s Thanks.”” More than any of the 
learned and valuable papers (and there are several such) in this issue do 
these few lines of print deserve notice, for they contain the leave-taking of Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, who has for the past fourteen years edited this quarterly with such distinction. 
With characteristic modesty Mr. Pollard’s farewell takes the form of thanking those 
—the Council of the Society, contributors, readers, advertisers and printers—with 
whom he has been associated during his editorship. The thanks, however, should be 
the other way. Speaking as one who had, on one occasion, the honour of contributing 
to The Library, I should say that never could a contributor meet with a more courteous, 
forbearing and helpful editor. While the quality of the material he has drawn into the 
pages of his paper is appreciated by bibliographers and literary students everywhere. 
To this the last issue of his editing is no exception. It opens with an especially impor- 
tant article, A Formulary of Collation, by Dr. W. W. Greg. This should be studied by 
all who have to make written collations of books. Another article is Mr. Thomas 
Balston’s Fohn Martin, 1789-1854, Illustrator and Pamphleteer. Mr. Balston con- 
' cludes his account of this strange and (it is to be feared) half-forgotten artist with 
check lists of books illustrated by him and of pamphlets which he wrote. The latter 
include, not only writings about his pictures, but about his mechanical inventions, his 
drainage schemes, the ventilation of coal-mines, the pollution of the Thames and rail- 
way development. He was indeed a universal genius ! Lists are also given of the works 
of John Martin’s brothers, William, Richard and Jonathan—the last of whom, it may 
be remembered, was confined in Bedlam for setting fire to York Minster on February 
1st, 1829. Other articles in The Library include Fohn Palsgrave’s Translation of 
“* Acolastus,” by Mr. P. L. Carver ; The “‘ Massacre at Paris”’ Leaf, by Mr. Joseph Q. 
Adams, who believes that the said leaf, bearing in manuscript part of Marlowe’s play, 
is genuine and that it may be in Marlowe’s own hand; Milton, N.LL, and Sir Tho. 
Urquhart, by Mr. H. C. H. Candy ; and English Circulating Libraries, by Mr. A. D. 
McKillop. Altogether an admirable number. 


bes latest issue (number 13) of another quarterly magazine, The Book-Collector’s 
Quarterly (price 3s.) has also recently reached this office. It is devoted chiefly to 
two subjects, English Bookbinding, and the Bibliography of the Nonesuch Press. Mr. 
A. J. A. Symons (one of the editors of the B.-C.Q.) writes on Post-War English Book- 
binding; Mr. W. E. Moss on Elkanah Settle: The Armorial Binding Expert; Mtr. 
C. B. Andrews on A Book-Collector of the 18th Century (the fifth Lord Torrington); 
Mr. T. Harrison on What to Look for in a Modern Binding; and Mr. Albert Ehrman 
contributes A Short Introduction to Armorial Bindings. A Bibliography of the First 
Ten Years of the Nonesuch Press, has notes by the editors and a commentary by Mr. 
Francis Meynell. Mr. Meynell’s expressions of opinion upon the artistic success or 
otherwise of many of the books are especially valuable. 
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PARTICULARLY interesting little exhibition is, I believe, still to be seen at 
Messrs. Bumpus’s, in Oxford Street, but readers who wish to visit it should do 
so at once. It consists of the original journal of Edward Barlow, a sailor before the 
mast of the Restoration period, which was recently published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett in a limited edition under the editorship of Mr. Basil Lubbock. The original 
folio sheets are displayed round one of Messrs. Bumpus’s rooms, with excellent effect, 
the water-colours of ships, sea ports and animals, with which Barlow decorated his 
manuscript, being extremely lively and delightful. Messrs. Bumpus are also showing a 
complete series of William Morris’s Kelmscott Press publications, to which they have 
added certain incurables and other books which influenced him typographically. 
Another exhibit is the manuscript of Sir Emery Walker’s lecture, which inspired 
Morris to begin printing. 


NOTES ON SALES 
N March 26th and 27th Messrs. Sotheby sold anumber of fine books and notable 
literary manuscripts from the library of the Comte de Suzannet, of La Petite 
Chardiére, Lausanne. The most interesting series of lots were those by Thackeray, of 
which the chief was his letter to W. S. Williams, reader to Smith, Elder and Co., 
written on October 23rd, 1847. In it Thackeray expresses his admiration for Fane 
Eyre, and says :— 
Who the author can be I can’t guess—if a woman she knows her language better than 


most ladies, or has had a ‘ classical’ education. . . . Some of the love passages made 
me cry—to the astonishment of John, who came in with the coals. 


This letter fetched £600. Other Thackeray items were :—Esmond, 3 volumes, 1852, 

with autograph inscription to Lady Pollock, £300; another copy of the same, in only 
fair condition, but with manuscript corrections by the author, {125 ; and the author’s 

pencil drawing for one of the plates in Vanity Fair, £150. A fine copy of Orme’s 

British Field Sports, 1807, fetched £700, and Mr. Kipling’s Schoolboy Lyrics, 1881, 

£195. For R. S. Surtees’s Hawbuck Grange, 1847, a most interesting association copy 

since it contained his presentation inscription to John Leech, the immortal illustrator 

of Mr. Jorrocks, fetched £165. £255 was bid for C. J. Apperley’s Memoirs of John 

Mytton, 1835, and £190 for Alken’s National Sports of Great Britain, 1821. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOK SHOPS AND CATALOGUES 

WO catalogues have lately come from Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., of 11, 

Grafton Street, London, W.1. One, number 485, relates to Books and Periodicals 
on Botany, including selections from the libraries of the late Professor W. G. Craib 
and the late Dr. Otto Stapf. The first edition of Gerard’s Herbal, folio, 1597, is priced 
£42, and Johnson’s edition of the same book, 1633, a copy with the title-page mounted 
and a few other defects, may be had for twelve guineas. A set of Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, complete from its beginning in 1787 to 1933, 158 volumes, royal octavo, is 
priced £375. Dr, Stapf was the editor of this famous old magazine at the time of his 
death. The present editor is Sir Arthur Hill, the director of Kew Gardens. The 
periodical is published by Messrs. Quaritch for the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Messrs. Quaritch’s other list, number 486, contains books in English Literature and 
History printed since the beginning of the eighteenth century. Nearly a thousand items 
are described. A very rare Swift item (until quite recently this was the only copy 
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known) is A Hue and Cry after Dismal, folio, single leaf, 1712, for which £245 is asked. 
Many others of Swift’s publications are also included. A copy of the original edition 
of Blake’s Songs of Innocence, octavo, 1789, is priced £600. A Kelmscott Press Chaucer, 
folio, 1896, one of thirteen vellum copies, and of these one of the two bound in pigskin, 
costs £4,500. 


THIRD catalogue comes from Messrs. Dobell’s Antiquarian Bookstore, 24, 
Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge Wells. I notice with interest that a separate 
section of it is given up to Minor Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century, including 
Mrs. Hemans, “ L.E.L.”, Henry Luttrell, Miss Mitford and Robert Montgomery. 
Their books are mostly priced at a very few shillings a-piece. An original feature is a 
section headed “ Relics for the Curious,” which the catalogue announces as containing 
“fugitive pieces and odds and ends” . . . to be “ tucked into an appropriate port- 
folio.”” Among these relics are Broadside Ballads, a proclamation relating to the Fire 
of London, Street Songs and other trifles and curiosities. This section seems to me an 
excellent idea as an occasional feature of catalogues. 


ROM Messrs. William George’s Sons, Ltd., of 89, Park Street, Bristol, comes a 

catalogue (number 415) of English Literature and Literary Criticism. There are 
nearly two thousand three hundred items, most of them priced at low figures, in this 
list, which should be a useful one to those forming general libraries of English litera- 
ture. Among a few more expensive books I notice the first edition, quarto, 1633, of 
_ John Donne’s Poems, the title-page being soiled and mounted, for {21. 


T is some long time since I received a list from that wag among booksellers, Mr. A. 

Metcalfe Morton, of The Old Bookhouse, 44, Gloucester Street, Brighton. How- 
ever, one of his productions has recently reached a friend of mine, who has handed it 
on tome. ‘The list (number A of 1934) represents, Mr. Morton says, an attempt to 
make a fresh start after a long illness which (combined with the slump) has “ left me 
broke beyond the dreams of avarice.” I am glad to see he can still crack a joke in his 
old style, and trust his catalogue will do something to relieve the situation. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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A WILLIAM MORRIS MEMORIAL NUMBER* 


OR readers of these Notes, at least, none of the literary tributes which have 

been called forth by the hundredth anniversary of Morris’s birth is likely to 

surpass in interest the Special Number of Philobiblon, in which Mr. Reichner’s 

contributors write of Morris’s work as a printer under some of its many aspects. 
The articles are printed in English and are accompanied with a German translation. 
Most valuable of them all is the text of Morris’s famous Note on His Aims in Founding 
the Kelmscott Press, the last book to issue from that Press. It is the very gospel of that 
revival in printing which we date from William Morris, and should be read again and 
again by every student of printing who would understand the movement and the 
principles which underlie it ; for these are far removed from some of the later mani- 
festations which we are too apt to associate with it. We are also given the Short History 
and Description of the Kelmscott Press which Sir Sydney Cockerell wrote to accompany 
the Note and which he printed with it after Morris’s death. The two together have 
been printed for Philobiblon by Mr. J. H. Mason and his students at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row. Miss May Morris writes of her father and his 
work in that pleasantly intimate way which gives so much delight to readers of her 
Introductions to the Collected edition. Mr. Frederick Goudy’s article tells us about 
Morris’s influence on American printing. Mr. Sydney Ward gives us letters from 
Morris to Joseph Batchelor, relating to the paper which was being made for the 
Kelmscott Press. These have never before been printed and have much interest as a 
gloss on Morris’s own account of his pleasant dealings with his papermaker. Morris’s 
sketch for his first watermark—a primrose between the letters W M—is reproduced ; 
and so are the types and some of the colophons and other features of Kelmscott Press 
books. There is a panegyric of Morris from Rudolph Koch, of whom it may be 
said more truly than of any other of this generation that on him Morris’s mantle has 
fallen. He contrives withal to introduce an amusingly Hitlerish note ; and Morris, 
like Shakespeare, belongs not to England but to Germany. ‘The Memorial number 
contains also a portrait of Morris, cleverly engraved on wood by Mr. John Farleigh. 
As a printer, and perhaps on other grounds also, Morris himself would have 
liked this portrait better, I think, if Mr. Farleigh had engraved it in firm black line on 
white instead of thin white line on black. It would then have matched better with the 
pages of type in the way which Morris and Emery Walker taught us to recognize as a 
beautiful feature of the woodcuts in early printed books. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM ”+ 
UST over a hundred years ago Arthur Hallam died in Vienna. This fine edition 
of the great poem—rather, it is a sequence of poems—in which Tennyson keeps 


~ his sorrow for his friend for ever green, comes after an interval which has enabled so 
judicious a critic as Mr. John Sparrow to scan the Elegy under the searchlight of this 


* Philobiblon. A Magazine for Book-Collectors. No. 4, 1934. Herbert Reichner, Stroh- 
mayergasse 6, Vienna VI. 5s.; limited edition with original leaves from Kelmscott Press 
books, etc., 100 copies. 20s. 


+ In Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 1933. The Nonesuch Press. 8vo. 2,000 copies. 
Pp. xxiv, 148. ros. 6d. net. 
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latter day. Its date is neither too near to our own to allow of a right focus, nor so 
distant that one reading it to-day for the first time would be likely to fail in under- 
standing the spirit of which it is the contemporary expression. In his Introduction Mr. 
Sparrow points out its occasional faults, but insists on its transcending beauty. 
Nevertheless, some kind of apology for In Memoriam seems to be invited for the sake 
of a generation so many of whose children have no ear for the music of words and 
no sense of the deeper significance of things. 

This Nonesuch Press edition is set in a generous size of Blado italic type, admirably 
made up with five quatrains to each large octavo page. It was printed by Mr. Ernest 
Ingham at the Fanfare Press to the design of Mr. Francis Meynell. It is cased in boards 
covered with a matt-black paper decorated with irregular squares of gold—a delight 
to the eye, but unlikely to stand the test of much use, even with the protecting slip-case 
which contains it. 


A STONE FOR THE PHILISTINE 
And he chose him five smooth stones ou 
t of the brook, and put them into the she 
pherd’s scrip which he had with him, an 
d he took a sling in his hand and went fo 
rth against the Philistine. And he put h 
is hand unto his scrip, and took a stone, a 
nd cast it with the sling, and fetching it 
about struck the Philistine in the forehea 
d; and the stone was fixed in his forehea 
d, and he fell on his face upon the earth. 
1 Kings 17. 


HE above passage, so printed on the jacket with a disregard of accepted con- 

ventions for the division of words, explains the aim and purpose of a new series, 
issued from St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, under the title of “‘ Stones from the 
Brook.’’ Father McNabb’s study of Chaucer* is the first in this series. He hails 
Chaucer as “ this child of Merry England, this inheritor of a gaiety not yet driven from 
London Town,” who “ amidst the apocalyptic doom and gloom of the fourteenth 
century ” kept “a lark’s lilt and trill of song.” 

The book is printed in Caslon’s 14-pt. Old Face on Head’s hand-made paper, thick 
and rough, unbleached and unsized, with the pleasant grey tone given by the dyes of 
the mixed cotton rags from which it was made. This paper bears three watermarks 
—the head of our Saviour over the date 1399; an upright hand surmounted by a 
cross; and the initials ‘“ F.J.H.”” The printing of the text disregards convention in 
leaving the lines unjustified, so that the pages come ragged on the right. A very few 
of the earliest printers did this ; but most of them and all the best of them followed 
the practice of the calligraphers, who made their lines end evenly, or nearly so. In 
this as in so much else they set a model which is still followed in the best printing. 
The book is not a piece of fine printing, and it contains a good many misprints ; but it 
is a pleasant bit of homespun. I hope Mr. Pepler will bring more such stones out of 
his scrip to hurl at the many-headed Philistine of our day. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Chaucer: A Study in Genius and Ethics. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. Cr. 8vo, pp. 32. 
Pepler & Sewell, Ditchling. 300 copies. 5s. 
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CHRONICLE. 
ARCHITECTURE 


TAUNTON, ARCHITECTURAL PENCE, AND SUPERLATIVES 


me AKE care of the pence and the pounds will take care of themselves.” ‘This 

proverb has more truth when it is metaphorically applied to architecture than 

it ever had in regard to economics ; indeed where money is concerned it is 

often false. In any town or village there are more small houses and small streets 
than there are great ones of either sort, therefore tidiness in these is more important to 
the general well-being of a place than is its monumental architecture. Since most English 
towns are of considerable age, the consideration of and the care for the old buildings— 
and by old I mean all those which exist—is of first-rate importance to its citizens. 
Many show little or no thought for the well-being of these existing buildings unless 
they have oak beams or mullioned windows. Until the best use is made of what exists 
it is unlikely that we shall make, except here and there, new buildings that all can 
enjoy. 

I happened to visit Taunton a little while ago, and went late from my train to the 
Great Western Railway Hotel which flanks one side of the station courtyard. It is a 
long building of even width, having deep eaves above two storeys of brick wall, in 
which are rows of well-spaced sash-windows. The low-pitched roof is slated. Did the 
hotel stand on a more notable site it would be well known as a very pleasant house. 

If time can be forgotten and if age has neither merit nor demerit, the values of 
architecture can be appraised more surely. Architecture would then be judged in 
relation to the building capacity of the generation that gave it. In this sense the hotel 
is among the better buildings of its own or other ages. 

To the south this really graceful house fronts a long and wide lawn, now less a 
source of pleasure than it might be because the sidings for goods traffic interrupt the 
southward view across the low houses of the town to the famous tower of St. Mary’s 
Church. ‘To-day I must write, if I write at all, that this hotel was a building deserving 
the attention of men, suggesting, as in all times good buildings have done, how better 
the next might be made, suggesting this not because of faults made while it was in 
building, but because in all human activity there is a truer relationship to the already 
new conditions than there was one year ago ; for the needs of man change quickly, 
the materials available, and the means ready for assembling these materials, differ 
year by year; and unless these changes are reflected in a building, that building is to 
some extent at fault. And when I write this, I do not mean a conscious search for these 
new things will help to gain good architecture, it is their wise use as they chance to 
show themselves in builders’ yards and architects’ offices that does this. Under such 
conditions rose the hotel I write of, and the new virtue it had then still may be found 
there, though now the house has been shamed. 

I think the admiration of the Gothic art, an admiration that was mis-stressed in the 
nineteenth century, drove most men to despise the good things that were natural to 
them then. Thus the directors of the railway under this inspiration must have felt this 
building worthless of any care, for it was not in the Gothic manner, else why did they 
order the addition of a small wing, meanly gabled, carelessly windowed, be-piped and 
made from an odd lot of bricks, to project from this seemly south front at just that 
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point where rhythm would be most insulted. There is no doubt but that this careless 
affront to decency shamelessly “ tells its own tale ” and therefore by those who follow 
the newest theory of our Art-guides might be called “functional” and so cried up as 
inevitably beautiful : for does it not serve a useful purpose honestly, does it not show 
its construction, and parade the use to which it is put by the guests and by the hotel 
staff ? Yet any sane man whether a labourer in the fields, a bricklayer, a city clerk, or 
a director of the railway would know without my telling him that a careless 
mistake had been made, that in fact an unbalanced spendthrift had wasted a useful 
quantity of good copper coin here. 

Nor is this the only folly of recent years in this good Somerset town—the last, it 
would seem, is the demolition of Pope’s Almshouses. This was a building which, like 
the hotel I have described, had a true relationship to the weal of the citizens of its 
day—the seventeenth century. 

More than ever it appears that architecture is not considered as the well-building of 
ordinary houses, shops and sheds ; the well-arranging of back premises and the like, 
but as something superlative and exceptional. It seems that it is something that is 
supposed to apply to street fronts and “ headlines,” and to these only when they are 
to be forced upon the attention of the people. 

It was out of a desire to protect what was of real worth, irrespective of architectural 
style and of architectural features, that the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings began and continues its work. It represents those who perceive the harm 
that follows a superlative emphasis on the styles, it appreciates the character of walls 
as well as the moulded enrichments of buildings. It represents a balanced approach 
to the architectural works of man, stressing neither the picturesque nor the old, neither 
' the functions nor the originality of a building. It delighted in them as the expression 
of the thoughts and ways of a succession of sensible generations. A study of ancient 
buildings has taught it to appreciate not the age of a building, but its appropriateness 
in its age. It is this quality above others that deserves respect and commands admiration 
and it is one that may belong to any period, to the present as well as to the past. If the 
Society is right it will be agreed that the separation of architecture from building 
to-day results in an affectation of ornament applied to a careless meanness. In Taunton, 
as in many towns, it is clear that this has been the way most of its citizens have thought 
for many a year: yet there are notable exceptions. 

The Town Hall, always a fine building, has lately been repaired and given an 
increased usefulness, importance, and beauty. It stands now with quiet rightness facing 
the extra width of the main street. No superlative grandeur is here, but an appropriate 
expression of a modest civic pride. Those who conducted this work deserve 
congratulation. 

The Station has been enlarged and though still nothing notable is nothing 
mean. The wall that stands on the girder bridge over the main road out of the town is 
good. It has with the windowed wall of a thirteenth-century chancel an even and 
proportionate beauty. Like the admired buildings of that early age, no conscious theory 
of Art is displayed and no strutting argument seeks justification. The materials used 
are like those used in old days in that they are chosen for economic reasons : they are 
appropriate. The bricks are of those fired at Bridgewater for general use. There is no 
make-believe Tudor manner here, no tea-shop architecture. The new building of the 
Museum, too, deserves appreciative notice for it takes its place in the precincts of the 
Norman castle easily and at ease. It is proper to name Messrs. Stone & Francis as the 
architects who directed its growth. 

I walked about the town considering such things, very conscious of many, very 
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many affronts to seemliness, but always aware of the rich masonwork of the tower 
of St. Mary’s Church and of its relationship to the proper houses of the street that 
leads to it. Passing through the fourteenth-century gateway of the Castle courtyard, I 
instantly perceived that my thoughts on the source of good architecture had found 
material proof; for there facing the wide space, standing isolated like a castle, a 
cathedral, or a parish church was a new picture-house. This building, designed by 
Mr. Benslyn of Birmingham, is to my mind very nearly among the perfect of the day, 
in the sense that no sooner is perfection built than we see from it how to build yet 
better ; for in all time this was and can only be the best perfection that can be had. 
Of the qualification instinct in the words very nearly there shall be a sentence or two 
later: first I like to appraise the sense, the beauty, the proportional economy of the 
main bulk and flanking walls of this building. Essentially these partake of the best of 
our ordinary daily building traditions. Built of ordinary trade bricks, windowed where 
windows are needed, yet in every part arranged in a seemly order comparable to the 
order that so rightly makes the Cathedral of Wells share with the spring, power to 
stir human pleasure. 

I do not exaggerate. This building is of our best, it is not ‘‘ Modern”’ nor “ New 
Art,” nor is it in any style, but it has, like the classic in literature, style : and that is a 
very different thing. Of the inside I can speak with less certainty, to me it seems to 
display a more conscious effort and a less assured certainty. While I questioned the 
effects of the largely-moulded plaster surfaces, I liked them. The entrance hall, the 
Atrium, the Galilee, call it what you will, is well planned, spacious and useful. It is a 
good place to influence the mind on coming in. Enough, but not too much, it gives 
those who come there from cramped and narrow homes a sense that luxury may for a 
short time and for a small sum be theirs also. I am glad to think of the existence of this 
house as we are glad to think of St. George’s Hall at Liverpool or of Rennie’s noted 
bridge. Yet with this praise I must not forget the qualifying “ very nearly.” Had this 
building stood on a constricted site, had not its great flanks been easily seen, had its 
facade alone been visible, I doubt if my interest would have stirred me to seek entry. 
For the front is more nearly representative of the commonplace desire to display a 
borrowed gold than it is the result of care for the common coinage. The great archi- 
trave frame that embraces the entrance doors appears to me to assert too heavily and 
too architecturally its fashionable presence. I wished that here as elsewhere the bulk 
of the building had mastered by its presence the well-formed, bold, and wholly right 
elaborations that so successfully elsewhere display, as beautiful, this creature’s muscled 
mass. For, elsewhere than on the front the outer form bears to the purpose, to the flesh, 
to the skeleton of this building, the same relationship to the whole being as does, in the 
animal world, the rhythmic muscular form of noble beasts to their manner of life. 
The too great emphasis on gaudy wealth, the “ gilded copper,” of the front can only 
be paralleled at all in the animal world, and this simile is as much an exaggeration as is 
the architecture of this street front, by the shameful blush on the great baboon’s 
superlative backside. 


A. R. POWYS 
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BROADCASTING 


B B baiting has been one of the most fashionable journalistic sports this 
" £ . year, and until Sir John Reith faced and satisfied an audience of his 
critics in the House of Commons the daily dose of discordant yapping in the popular 
Press was very tiresome indeed. Many of these critics were obviously out for stunts and 
“stories.” As Sir John pointed out, most of their criticisms cancelled out. If The 
Daily Yell said that there was not enough dance music, the Evening Howl replied 
that there was too much. For some reason dance music fans seem to find it easier to 
voice their opinions than anyone else does, and a superficial glance at the B.B.C. 
programmes appears to show that these people are very well provided for. For six 
days of the week, from about 10.30 p.m. to midnight, jazz bands drone and bleat and 
bray strange noises with stranger titles. It is not my business to criticize these tunes. 
Obviously they appeal to a very large number of listeners. 

My only complaint is that if I want to hear anything else after half-past ten, I am 
compelled to switch over to a foreign station. Surely it should be possible to get an 
alternative programme from the B.B.C. At that time I am rarely in the mood for a 
spate of cuties and mammies, gees and goshes. Sometimes I feel that I should like 
to listen to a really good string quartet. To my mind there is nothing more pleasantly 
sedative than to sit in a comfortable chair with a pipe drawing well, hearing in comfort 
the masterpieces of chamber music, which are apt to sound austere and long drawn-out 
in the chilly atmosphere of the concert hall. Failing that, the B.B.C. might give us 
‘vocal and instrumental recitals in the style of the ‘ Foundations of Music,” or a 
selection of gramophone records or a reading of good fiction. ‘This late hour is the time 
for such quiet entertainment, and from personal experience I know that there would 
be a great many appreciative listeners. And besides, I should like to advance another 
reason for discontinuing the exclusive broadcasting of dance music so late in the day. 

Somewhere I have seen it stated that the B.B.C. caters almost entirely for a West 
End audience, and it is easy to prove that this is not a merely frivolous criticism. How 
many people stay awake listening to the wireless after half-past ten ? Outside London 
the majority of listeners are asleep by that time. The dance-band enthusiasts have gone 
to bed. The best time for giving them their chosen entertainment is from 6.30 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. If there is to be any rearrangement of programmes, the B.B.C. should 
consider this point very carefully, but if they decide that it is necessary to maintain a 
late programme of dance music, they should also provide an alternative, with, I 
suggest, a final news bulletin at midnight. 

News bulletins deserve a paragraph to themselves. On the whole the composition 
of these things is well done, but there is a tendency to give too many facts about 
international affairs without enough explanation. The average person knows very 
little about what goes on outside Great Britain, and foreign politics do not interest 
him greatly unless they affect his own country. The B.B.C. would do well to bear this. 
always in mind. I believe that the majority of listeners would welcome a news bulletin 
either at 8 a.m. or 8.15 a.m. I do not know whether this innovation would meet with a 
violent protest from the daily Press, and I do not think that it would matter very much 
if it did. A brief synopsis of the day’s news would certainly save busy people a great 
deal of time and, in addition, it would provide an opportunity for calling attention 
to important events about to take place that day. A second news bulletin could profit- 
ably be introduced at midday. 
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It seems to me that the B.B.C. has been very judicious in its censorship of talks. 
This matter calls for the most delicate handling as it is so very easy to stir up entirely 
unnecessary and even harmful controversy by a chance phrase or even one word 
introduced wilfully, thoughtlessly or indiscreetly into a talk. Obviously there must be 
some kind of control over the items that are broadcast. The manager of a music-hall 
gets into very serious trouble if one of his performers strays over the borders of good 
taste into the hinterland of obscenity. An expert commenting at the microphone on 
foreign affairs from considerable inside knowledge and in all good faith stirred up a 
storm of resentment in Parliament, and in the Press at home and abroad, where in 
some quarters his remarks were taken to be a semi-official pronouncement. This 
incident alone shows how important it is that the closest possible watch should be main- 
tained on the subject matter of the talks and on the good faith and sense of respon- 
sibility of those who deliver them. 

Recently a working-man made a protest at the microphone. He afterwards published 
in pamphlet form the talk which he had not been allowed to deliver, and he con- 
tributes an introduction in which he makes a statement so remarkable that it will not 
be credited for an instant by those who have any acquaintance with the officials of 
the Talks Department of the B.B.C. He says: ‘“‘ I also refused to drop my ‘h’s’ and 
to speak as they imagine a worker does.” 

The actual talk contains some most interesting information about Mr. Ferrie’s own 
work, but it is interlarded with chunks of propaganda which would be considered 
just the thing in Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon. If the talk had been 
broadcast in this form, it would have been entirely misunderstood outside this country. 
In England it would have been heard in parts with sympathy and, all through, with 
understanding. If Mr. Ferrie had accepted the B.B.C. modifications, he would have 
done a great service to those whom he wanted to help. As it is, I am afraid that the 
banned broadcast was not the effective protest that Mr. Ferrie hoped it would be, and 
one reading of his pamphlet is enough to show that the B.B.C. were absolutely right 
in refusing to allow him to broadcast it in the form in which it is published now. 

The B.B.C. maintains the extremely high level of its outside broadcasts. The Boat 
Race, Grand National, and numerous football matches were admirably described, and 
one of the most impressive of all broadcasts was the relay from Brussels of the funeral 
of King Albert, with the moving introductory talk by M. Emile Cammaerts. 

Rather a remarkable feature of broadcasting is that A. J. Alan still reigns 
alone as a story-teller over the air. From time to time well-known novelists have 
come to the microphone to tell stories, but not one of them has succeeded in learning 
the secret of personal appeal which makes Mr. Alan’s tales so attractive. He realizes, as 
none of the others seems to do, that so much can be implied by the tones of the 
speaker’s voice. He alone excels in the art of vocal modulation. 

A final word, this time one of praise, must conclude these rambling remarks. Who- 
ever was responsible for the new time signal had an inspiration. I hope that the 
monotonous “‘ toc-toc ” of the old signal has been finally banished by the pleasant 
peal of Bow Bells. 

ERIC GILLETT 
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POEMS BY RAINER MARIA RILKE. Translated from the German by J. B. 
LEISHMAN. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

WHETHER A DOVE OR SEAGULL. By Sytvia TowNsEND WaRNER and VALEN- 
TINE ACKLAND. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 

_END AND BEGINNING. By JoHNn Maseriecp. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

JOHN LORD, SATIRIST. By Grorce Rostrevor HAMILTON. Heinemann. 564. 

NORTH. By Stanvey Snaitu. Blythenhale Press. 55. 


T must now be a year or more since there appeared the first translations in English 

of the Duinese Elegies. They received a fair amount of attention in the Press, but 
whether or no they received much notice from the poetry-reading public is uncer- 
tain. In any case the eminence of Rilke is steadily increasing and his reputation in 
England grows hour by hour. He is above all a poet who should be read in his own 
language ; the most capable of translators cannot perform the impossible and it is 
almost hopeless to convey the masterly craftsmanship with which he was able in 
‘German to appeal, by a fusion of sound, simultaneously to the intellect and the ear. 
The present poems have not the importance of the Elegies. They are lyrics and they are 
gathered from several of Rilke’s various books of verses. There is one from Frithe 
Gedichte, some from the Buch der Bilder, others from Neue Gedichte and Letzte 
Gedichte. They are all short and even in translation they bear the unmistakable imprint 
of Rilke’s work. The translator, Mr. Leishman, must pardon the word ‘ even’ if it 
_ is too likely to resemble a qualification, but I hasten to say that his version is remark- 
ably successful and harmonious with the original. He aims at and indeed obtains 
something of the sculptural piety of many of the poet’s moods, and when he writes : 

With awe afire the heavenly choir 
Dissolve to contemplate 

and its succeeding lines, he catches the far-off glow that transforms the horizon for 
Rilke’s readers. He obtains also the mood of nostalgia which was a characteristic trait, 
although this is not so individual in any one writer as a reader unacquainted with 
German literature might suppose. The pervading melancholy that promenades itself 
about in public gardens or, sightlessly and introspectively, like a stone figure in an 
avenue, commemorates the past is not a usual form in English poetry. On the con- 
tinent this nostalgia is classic, a matter of temperament. 

The difficulty of translating German poetry must always be increased by the 
philosophical turn of the Germanic mentality, and its consequent concoction of words 
describing attitudes of mind so complicated that they transcend English compre- 
hension. One example I find has evidently been too much for Mr. Leishman, for on 
p. 18 we find him at a loss, and reduced to four hyphenated words: “ thing-in-itself- 
alone,” to express which Rilke probably only used one for which we have no adequate 
equivalent. Still, there are very few such instances. There is generally an impression 
of strength, occasionally rugged, sometimes supple, and one may perhaps quote from 
A Sibyl (Eine Sibylle) the last few lines in illustration : 

The words, which pairing out of sight 

Against her will within her multiplied, 

For ever shrieking round her and devouring, 
While those who had returned from far and wide 
Under her eye-brows dark and lowering 

Sat huddled, ready for the night. 
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Whether a Dove or Seagull seems to resolve itself into whether Miss Townsend 
Warner or Miss Ackland. These have between them composed a book and their 
respective contributions are intermingled in order, as they inform us, * that by with- 
holding individual attributions on the page they hope that some of the freshness of 
anonymity may be preserved.” They go on to say that the book is an experiment in 
the presentation of poetry and a protest against the frame of mind which judges a 
poem by looking to see who wrote it. Some people will admit that they ignored the 
existence of such a frame of mind, but in any case the authors have made a concession 
towards it by adding a key to the secret at the end of the book. As regards the experi- 
ment in the presentation of poetry, they have a well-known precedent in Michael 
Field, and when it comes to determining who are the respective authors of these verses 
it is extraordinarily difficult to decide. There seems to be a strong sense of unity 
binding together the individual minds, and though one would think that any work of 
Miss Townsend Warner would be easy to recognize by its somewhat esoteric character, 
there are many instances where I found myself wrong. Therefore as there seems to 
be an intermingling of identities and imaginations here it would manifestly be unfair 
in reviewing these poems to quote their authorship. I would refer the reader to a fierce 
soliloquy by one author which begins on p. 20, and almost immediately following 
this comes a run of intensely personal short lyrics which should be read consecutively 
in order to obtain the maximum effect. This group is by the other author and it shows 
her at her best, combining vigour in feeling and refinement of expression. For instance : 


There, almost opposite, in that hill’s core, 

The brittle combed core, the apple-round green hill, 
There the heart is, there life beats, and meets 

Like heart ten thousand streams from veins uncharted still. 


There fire burns blackly, light is dark and true, 

Pure light burns there, like the heart of the sun— 
Through the hill’s body, as yours, the quick veins run 
And life gleams dark as blood the dark earth through. 


Another poem, Swzft at Moor Park, conveys the sense of impatience under constraint 
while, on the other hand, the lines on Traherne are less satisfactory, being too laboured 
in their attempt to reflect the mystic’s mind. 

Mr. Masefield has written another dramatic poem which, as the title implies, has 
for its subject Mary, Queen of Scots. It deals with the hours immediately prior to her 
execution, and it accounts for the curious meaning of her well-known device: In My 
End is My Beginning. It is difficult to approach the subject of Mary Stuart with any- 
thing like a balanced head or something less than a beating heart. Had she never 
existed she might well have been created by the imagination of men, for she most 
certainly is the perfect romance character. The heroine of many dramatists and poets, 
probably not one of them has obtained more than an extremely sentimentalized 
shadow of what she really was. One wonders what Mr. Shaw would have made of her. 
He would at least have brought her nearer to actuality and so paved the way for a 
more moderate aspect. However the sentimentalists still forge ahead and Mr. Masefield 
is no exception. It is at least a symptom of the persistance of chivalry, but it has 
roused in the laureate no great degree of enthusiasm or, seemingly, passion. He might 
have written a fine full-length play. This poem is too short and it contains no memorable 
lines at all. But it is equal and sober throughout and will be one more tablet of com- 
memoration to the : 


| 
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most piteous end 
Of the most gracious, courteous royal lady 
That ever was betrayed by brutal men 
And greedy men, and scoundrels and base knaves, 
Falsehood, and savagery and forgery. 


Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton has written a satire on the classic lines of the Dunciad, but 


no one has, since Pope, been able to rival him in the art of metrical skill, unless one may 


count Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers which, after all, was more a violent 
eruption of rage than the result of the studied art of genius. Although the method is 
now debased it still serves as the most pungent form of attack, and the writer’s particular 
objections can be gratifyingly tilted at. Mr. Hamilton, through his protagonist, John 
Julius Lord, finds an agreeable pleasure in exposing the absurdities of a section of the 
shallower members of London “‘ Intelligentsia,” the holders of every theory and bias 
that comes within reach ; who profess social and political sympathies originating 
from other countries and which they are too inherently stupid to assimilate. We trace 
the career of 7. 7. Lord from his school days, via Oxford, to journalism, where he 
elaborates his views in the sensational Press. He seems to entertain the feeble philo- 
sophy of amateurish communism affected by people into whose lives no necessity for 
upheaval has arisen ; attacks every national institution without having investigated its 
reasons, and finally, true to his type creeps about sowing dissension for the sake of 
making trouble. Luckily we leave him as he is about to enter Parliament, where : 


. . . With no limit of two thousand words . . 
Let him gush forth, undammed, to all eternity. 


‘Mr. Hamilton will, one hopes, continue in this strain. He has a fine ironical manner 


and a style that is both skilful and economical. 

Some months ago Mr. Stanley Snaith’s The Silver Scythe was reviewed in these 
pages. He has followed it up with a new book of poems, all of them this time devoted 
to the subject of his native county, Westmorland. His work has received a good deal 
of praise already, but I do not find in North a fulfilment of that promise which showed 
in the earlier publication. The present poems seem to be more formal, and to show 
less signs of vivid imagination and particularly of colour, than were present in his 
former work. It is careless in many places and in one or two almost slovenly. Yet 
when Mr. Snaith is in the mood he writes very well, for he has ideas. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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CHILDHOOD’S LOVES. By Jutes Romatns. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

THE NAKED TRUTH. By Luci PrranDELLo. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
BUMPHREY’S. By R. H. Motrram. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

MEN ARE UNWISE. By ErHet Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

MISS OGILVY FINDS HERSELF. By Rapciyrre Hatt. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE BEGONIA BED. By EtizasetH Kyte. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

MATADOR. By MarcurriTE STEEN. Gollanz. 8s. 

TO BE A KING. By Hester W. Cuapman. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


WING to the diversity of these eight books this chronicle will be rather unortho- 
dox and odd. For the benefit of those who have no inclination to read it but wish 
to know what the books are like the first paragraphs shall be simply descriptive. 

Childhood’s Loves is the third book of M. Romains’ great work Men of Good Will, 
which is an attempt to represent collective, and not merely individual life. M. Romains’ 
purpose in making this attempt is to show that in the chaos of conflicting wills there 
are some “‘ good wills” upon the constancy of which true progress depends. Isolated 
from its fellows this volume is not wholly intelligible. But it contains, among much 
else, a delightful story of the love of a boy and girl who communicate with each other 
by private symbols, scribbled on the street-walls of Paris, as well as a subtle and 
sinister account of a murderer’s growing obsession with the memory of his crime. It is 
unsatisfactory only because it leaves the reader uncomfortably impatient for the next 
volume. 

Signor Pirandello’s stories are never pleasant. They owe their peculiar force, for the 
most part, to the application of impersonal logic to tragic events so that they become 
absurd. Death is the final assertion of absurdity. Perhaps the most typical of these 
stories is The Red Booklet. It would be unfair to prospective readers to do more than 
sketch the ground from which this terrible story springs. In the town of Nisia in 
Southern Sicily the women have large families because there is nothing else to do. It 
is also the practice to hire foster-mothers for foundlings, so that it is more profitable 
to feed other people’s children than your own in Nisia. The municipality gives each 
foster-mother a red booklet which entitles her to thirty lire a month while the foundling 
lives. The cloth-merchants of the town buy up the red booklets on a large scale as a 
speculation, advancing against each of them a trousseau or bridal outfit for one of the 
many daughters who must be married. There are in such a setting more opportunities 
than usual for the grotesque relations between love and life and death in which Signor 
Pirandello delights. 

Bumphrey’s is an account of the relations between a pair of middle-class parents and 
their children during a holiday at the seaside. Mr. Mottram has found the Lowest 
Common Multiple of British bourgeois prejudice, ignorance and stupidity. He 
produces it in Bumphrey’s without comment. The book is therefore exquisitely and 
agonizingly dull. It has nevertheless what appears to be a scientific accuracy of repro- 
duction which is very impressive. It is a document upon which the satirist, the 
psychologist, the sociologist and the priest might set to work with much profit but 
without glee. 
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In Men are Unwise Miss Mannin tells the story of a young man whose love of 


mountains (which is possibly intended to be a symptom of epileptic tendency ?) com- 


bines with his friendship for a young high-brow mountaineer to destroy his marriage. 
Miss Mannin has fallen a victim to her own facility. The book would have been much 
better if she had recognized its difficulty. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall’s five stories are all about “ frustration.”” One of them, besides 
being incidentally very funny, will bring many quite hard-headed people near to tears. 
It concerns the fate of a kindly, sentimental little German woman in a Pimlico private 
hotel at the beginning of the war. 

Roughly, The Begonia Bed is the story of an honest and trustful girl who throughout 
her life, from 1888 to 1933, is robbed of her opportunities of happiness by the cunning 
egotism of her best friend. But the book is too subtle and complex to summarize fairly. 
It has the precision of a good engraving and the faint, puzzling charm of a faded 
water-colour. 

Matador is a romance of Spanish bull-fighting, inaccurate in detail, which does not 
matter, and incoherent in feeling, which does. Miss Steen seems to have been uncer- 
tain whether to make her book psychological or operatic. 

To Be a King is a tour de force in the Ruritanian mode. Although the matter is purely 
fictitious, the manner is as prosaic and “ factual ” as that of a history textbook. It will 
appeal to those whom psychiatrists and welfare workers might call ‘“ borderline 
cases.” 

Such are these books. Equally, but perhaps not so noticeably, diverse are most of the 
batches of novels with which the reviewer is perpetually confronted. If what he writes 
is to have any coherence at all, some classification must be made. And it seems to me 
that fiction can most usefully be classified according to the author’s intention. One 
author may intend to make the reader laugh; another may intend to make him a 
Fascist or a Unitarian ; another may intend to rid himself of an adolescent neurosis. 
The result of each of these intentions is called a novel, and a number of reviewers 
become inextricably confused in the attempt to judge them all by the same criterion. 

Anthony Adverse may be hailed as a masterpiece by the same critic who calls Ulysses 
a failure. Sons and Lovers may be praised or condemned for the same reasons as 
Dreams Fade. Unless some distinction is made between the intentions of different 
authors, the whole business of fiction-reviewing is a farce. Perhaps, of course, it 
remains a farce even when such a distinction is attempted. 

Confronted and bewildered by these eight books, in order to clear my head, I made 
out a Table of Primary Intentions. Here it is: 


Author Intention 
Romains | ate 
Pirandello / To criticize. 
Mottram To represent. 
Mannin \ To sentimentalize (i.e., to 
Hall play upon the reader’s 
Kyle emotions). 
Steen 


Chapman f To entertain. 


Of course, such a list seems oversimplified. For instance, it might be objected that 
all the authors, except Miss Steen and Miss Chapman, are concerned, just as much as 
Mr. Mottram, to represent. But Mr. Mottram is isolated because he alone seems 
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content merely to represent. Again, in one of Miss Radclyffe Hall’s stories, she is 
clearly criticizing the behaviour of people during the war ; but her primary intention 
is, nevertheless, to stir our pity for “ poor, ageing, inadequate Fraulein Schwartz.” 
In spite of this apparent overlapping, the classification by primary intention remains 
valid. 

Then the question arises, Is it the reviewer’s duty to discuss the values, or only the 
degrees of fulfilment of these intentions ? Am I, for instance, to say why it seems to 
me more valuable to criticize the life of Paris, as M. Romains does, than to invent, 
for amusement only, the feudality of Kravin and a complicated history of Kravinian 
intrigue, as Miss Chapman has done ? Or am I merely to tell you whether or not I 
was moved by the conflict of Miss Mannin’s unhappy trio of lovers ; if so, how much, 
and if not, why not ? This complaint may be taken as voicing the inarticulate misery 
of all fiction-reviewers. 

I must content myself now with showing how different will be the impressions of 
books conveyed by a reviewer who is attempting to evaluate the intention from those 
conveyed by one who is content to say how far the books fulfil their intentions. The 
Begonia Bed, for instance, would be said by the first reviewer to be trivial and neg- 
ligible ; at least in comparison with Childhood’s Loves. The second would hail it as a 
magnificent achievement ; at least in comparison with an isolated volume of M. 
Romains’ work. In each case one book would dwindle in comparison with the other. 
None of the four impressions would be wholly just. 

A similar fiasco awaits either of the two hypothetical reviewers who attempts to 
deal with Miss Mannin and Mr. Mottram on the same page. Mr. Mottram’s masculine 
intention to present the facts scientifically is probably more admirable and useful than 
Miss Mannin’s feminine intention to bring tears to our eyes. But the other reviewer 
would be justified in saying that it is inevitably futile to attempt to give a scientific 
account of anything by means of the imagination ; that there is necessarily a “ faking ”” 
process by which the illusion, and only the illusion, of accuracy is produced. Whereas, 
he could reasonably continue, a very large number of people will actually be moved 
to tears by Miss Mannin’s story. 

The obvious answer to all this is that the reviewer should do both. But the circum- 
stances of mortal life forbid. It is not hard to evaluate M. Romains’ intention ; but a 
great deal more than the available time and space would be needed to decide how 
far he had succeeded. It would not be hard to say which of Miss Radclyffe Hall’s 
short stories are successful, and why one of them, at least, is not; but it would need 
Ae volume to decide whether the most successful of them was worth writing at 
all. 

There is, of course, the alternative of irresponsibility. If you happen to know Miss 
Steen, you call her a genius. If the behaviour of Miss Mannin’s mountaineer suggests 
a wise-crack, you make it. If you happen to be fond of cats, you call Fraulein Schwartz 
a great short story. If, like the housemaid in that story, you feel sick whenever you 
see a cat, you call it sentimental nonsense. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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-PANTECHNICON. By Neve Scarsoroucn. Frederick Muller. 7s. 6d. 
GAPE ROW. By Acnes RomiLty Wuire. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


PRESENTING LILY MARS. By Boorn TarxincToN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


FIVE SILVER DAUGHTERS. By Louis Goxpinc. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON. By Mixnai SHoLoxkHov. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES. By A. I. Vornova. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
PARABLE FOR LOVERS. By Lewis Gress. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

AFTER SUCH PLEASURES. By Dorotuy Parker. Longmans. 6s. 

THE TALES OF D. H. LAWRENCE. Martin Secker. 8s. 6d. 


T is a pleasure to be able to recommend a book without reservations. Pantechnicon, 

published by the new firm, Frederick Muller, Ltd., is a delightful satire on ‘ big 
business,’ a lively and entertaining book. All the hocus-pocus of pomp and ceremony, 
the pseudo-altruism, the snobbery and other absurdities of a big store are here sub- 
jected to the light of Mrs. Scarborough’s gay ridicule. By the introduction of an 
ex-king and a princess, a modern Ruritanian flavour is given to the tale. The story 
begins when the ‘ Master ’ advertises for : 


Four graduates of our older Universities, of either sex, and of high integrity and un- 
question-able breeding. 


‘Two young women and two young men are selected ; credible, extremely likeable 
young people, whose ‘ careers’ we follow with amusement and appreciation. Good 
humorous books are indeed rare, and this one, with its sure, light touch, its sparkling 
dialogue and undercurrent of common sense, is a welcome addition to the meagre 
list. But I must add that it may shock some people. 

Gape Row is another novel which is good in its way. It is the unpretentious story 
of an Irish village—and not a self-consciously ‘ Irish’ story, in spite of the fact that 
the central character is Mrs. Murphy. Mrs. Murphy is as real as any character I have 
met for a long time ; as real, and as amusing. Gape Row is not a novel to set any rivers 
on fire, but it is what has been described as ‘‘ a good reading book,” and it is written 
with quiet charm. Gape Row may or may not be a first novel. We have no information 
on that point. 

Mr. Booth Tarkington’s Lily Mars is not the first character he has presented to us, 
by any means, and is one of his least convincing. To have issued this magazine serial, 
Hollywood as it is, in book form seems a mistake. The author of Monsieur Beaucatre 
—that delicate nouvelle of Bath—the author of The Conquest of Canaan, The Magni- 
ficent Ambersons and other penetrating and excellent books, cannot, in a sense, write 
badly ; but this book is sadly pot-boilerish. Not that it is too cheap ; far from it ; 
only, those who like the movie magazines, those who become agog at accounts of the 
inside workings of the theatre, will be more pleased with it than those who know the 
author at his best. 

For those who liked Magnolia Street, the many pages of Mr. Golding’s Five Silver 
Daughters (what a lovely title !) have much to offer. This book is a carefully written, 
painstaking account of the Silver family, warm in their home-like kitchen at first and 
then going the way of all success, as it were, when money is made, the family expands 
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into more spacious atmospheres—and then the circle takes its course, bringing the 
errant ones back to where they were. Rather moral, it is, and oh, so very much like 
novels as they are written, with due regard to family relationships (well done), the 
pathos of people in a changing world, race distinctions, new politics (there is what 
might be called a ‘kitchen anarchist’ among the characters), and so on, with few 
loose threads dangling at the end. Why the book fails to ‘ lift’ one is difficult to say. 

And Quiet Flows the Don is another lovely title for a long, too, too long book. Yet 
there is more justification for the length of this than for that of the many recent books 
whose publishers seem to want to sell them by the pound—weight, not money. In 
this, many words are needed to establish setting, times, and characters, for the 
cossacks have always been a people romantic for the purposes of fiction, and never 
presented too clearly. This novel is interesting because it tells of a cossack family in 
times both past and present, because it is written with some sincerity, and because the 
author, in spite of odd similes, appears to have some of the real feeling for the land 
which has characterized those writers who have given the world respect for Russian 
novelists. After reading it, one retains no very clear-cut impression, which is signi- 
ficant; but I have a strong feeling that it may have suffered greatly in translation. 
Certainly one never forgets that it is a translation, when reading it. 

Semi-Precious Stones is another modern Russian one, wherein the words are all too 
likely to obscure the thought. It has to do with the intellectual people who survived 
the changes in Russia and found some niches for themselves. But, whether it be that 
the writing is guarded or unskilful, it does not show clearly the mental, moral and 
whatever other compromises they had to make with themselves and conditions. It 
is, in short, not a very good book. 

When an amateur Casanova goes a-travelling, he is quite likely to encounter 
amatory adventures in Greece, or the country of his moment. So it is with the hero of 
Mr. Gibbs’ alleged parable. After conquering burly Greek ruffians (to say nothing of 
insects), in a most heroic manner, he is offered hospitality in the home of a mysterious 
man, and finds that he prefers the hospitality of one of Diana’s ladies-in-waiting—for 
the nights, that is, since he still accepts the food and other daily amenities of the 
host’s establishment. Women are fond of this man, even the semi-immortals in Diana’s 
train. Indeed, he left a girl behind him when he went to travel on the yacht of another 
one, who spurned him on the shores of Greece. The one at home, a very nice girl 
with grey eyes, was, to his great relief, admirably behaved when he left her. She made 
no scene. Why, the heartless reader will wonder, should she ? However, the youth 
tires of the nymph in Diana’s train and pursues Diana herself . . . and so on to the 
end of this unpointed parable. Mr. Rex Whistler has lent his talents to the cover 
jacket and an illustration for this. 

Miss Dorothy Parker carries cleverness to an extreme and thereby is almost weari- 
some. Almost, but never quite. Her writing goes straight at the shades of emotion she 
wishes to express. The short stories in After Such Pleasures have vitality and humour 
a sharpness and a definite quality too seldom found in present-day fiction. She has 
been accused of using too much emotion of her own particular kind, and so she does. 
She is a little too sorry for the people, but it is doubtful if she could make us see them 
so clearly if she were not. Sentimentality enters her writing only by the back door. 
This, like her earlier book of stories, Laments for the Living, is excellent for the guest- 
room bedside ; for the guest who likes to think, not for the one who wants to be 
put to sleep. Here, in sharp bits, people are sketched ; the irony of life italicized: 

1,140 pages: this is proudly, and for once rightly, proclaimed on the cover. In the 
welter of books about D. H. Lawrence, it is good to be reminded that he too wrote, 
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_and good to remember that among the best of his writings were his short stories. 
_ This reasonably-priced and beautifully printed volume contains some thirty-six of his 
_ stories, printed in chronological sequence, and eight of his very short novels—surely 
_ good value for eight-and-six. A re-reading of the stories all together in one volume is 
_ revealing. Again, one is struck by the superiority of his short stories over much of 
his other writing. There is very little in his novels which had not been expressed 
earlier in the stories, with the possible exception of the novel most likely to last— 
Sons and Lovers. In a way, Lawrence played upon an instrument with only one 
string : antagonism between men and women, played in a minor key and sometimes 
out of tune, but with infinite variations upon his theme. In his novels, sometimes the 
theme was lost in wandering notes repeated without effect, sometimes there was the 
discord of obvious, over-emphasized propaganda. In the short stories the limitations 
of his medium imposed a restraint which brought the best of him to the fore : his live 
awareness of people, his gift for communicating settings and emotions. 

Forget Lady Chatterley’s Lover, forget the bickering among the lady friends of 
Lawrence, before and after his death; forget many things, and read again Odour of 
Chrysanthemums, that poignant story with wide implications, so simply told. Or read 
England, My England, and know again the writer’s love for many things, his swift 
perception and sad acknowledgment of them. 

It is assumed that most people know the writings of D. H. Lawrence. It is true that 
most people who read the literature of their own time have read some of his work. 
Examined carefully, their knowledge is likely to have been obtained largely from 
reading or hearing about him. His name is so familiar ! And to have read one or two 
things and to have heard much is likely to make honest people think they know the 
man’s work. Even those who read all that he wrote, patiently sorting the wheat from 
the chaff, will do well to re-read the short stories in this excellent edition. 


HELEN MORAN 
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CHARLES LAMB. His Life Recorded by His Contemporaries. Compiled by 
EpmuND BLUNDEN. The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. By Hermon Outp. Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. 

LANG, LOCKHART AND BIOGRAPHY. By H. J. C. Grizrson, Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.B.A. Milford. 2s. | 

PILGRIM OF THE APOCALYPSE. A Critical Study of D. H. Lawrence. By 
Horace Grecory. Secker. 35. 6d. 


F ever a man deserved to have good biographers it was Charles Lamb, about whom 
Mr. E. V. Lucas and Mr. Edmund Blunden have written so discerningly and with 


so much charm. It was a happy idea to publish a biography composed of extracts 
written by Lamb’s contemporaries, reproduced in chronological order and no one 
could be found better fitted to select the material than Mr. Blunden. The present 
volume is composed of impressions, documents, accounts of particular episodes, and 
general recollections deserving to be read entire. It begins with Lamb’s unassuming 
sketch of himself, written in 1827, in which he says : 
that he can remember few specialities in his life worth noting except that he once caught a 
swallow flying ; below the middle stature, cast of face slightly Jewish, with no Judaic tinge 
in his complexional religion ; stammers abominably and is therefore more apt to discharge 
his occasional conversation in a quaint aphorism or a poor quibble than in set and edifying 
speeches ; has consequently been libelled as a person always aiming at wit, which, as he 
told a dull fellow that charged him with it, is at least as good as aiming at dulness ; a small 
eater but not drinker ; confesses a partiality for the production of the juniper-berry, was a 
fierce smoker of Tobacco, but may be resembled to a volcano burnt out, emitting only now 
and then a casual puff. 


He goes on to say, rather regretfully, that he is better known by the name of Elia, 
than from anything he has done, or can hope to do in his own name. Mr. Blunden 
notes that Lamb was not watched and portrayed in his early years as in his prime and 
decline. At the outset of his career he was the companion of men whose genius and 
purpose did not allow them much time for estimating him. Apparently he did not 
aspire to the eminence or great reputation of such men as Coleridge, Wordsworth or 
Southey. His clerkship took up a great deal of his time. If he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the ear of the public in his youth, the whole course of his life might have been 
changed. He was the type of author who thrives on praise and encouragement, and 
the men of genius who were his friends must have convinced him that his opinions 
mattered, and that he was a critical appreciator of rare perception and understanding. 
The notice of his Specimens of English Dramatic Writers which appeared in the 
Annual Review was believed by Lamb to be the work of Coleridge : 


No editor had ever a mind more congenial to his office than Mr. Lamb possesses. There 
are no beauties which escape him, he understands them as well as feels them, but sometimes 
he enters so fully into the spirit of his author, that the feeling seems to overpower his 
judgment. . .. Yet our dramatic writers have never been commented on with such kindred 
power ; the remarks are even more original than the text. 


Mr. Blunden has done well to call attention to an aspect of Lamb’s life which has 
received too little notice. It is well known that he undertook the care of his sister 
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when she was released from the asylum soon after she had killed her mother. It is not 
generally known that Mary’s insanity remained a guarded, private history not only 
through Lamb’s life but until her death. “‘ That event,” wrote Talfourd in July, 1848, 
prefacing the Final Memorials, ‘“‘ has released Lamb’s biographer from a difficulty 
which has hitherto prevented a due appreciation of some of his noblest qualities. . . . 
While his frailties have received an ample share of that indulgence which he extended 
to all human weaknesses, their chief exciting cause has been hidden.” 

_ Naturally, Mr. Blunden has included B. R. Haydon’s description of the best party 
in English literary history, the memorable occasion when Keats, Wordsworth, Lamb 
and others were present in Haydon’s painting-room, and there entered a comptroller 
of stamps, who had obtained an invitation from Haydon earlier in the day on the 
grounds that he had had correspondence with Wordsworth and knew the other 
members of the party. This last statement seems to have been a lie. Lamb got wonder- 
fully tipsy. The comptroller’s conversation reached the lowest depths of inanity and 
when he asked Wordsworth whether he considered Newton to be a great genius, 
Lamb could stand it no longer, and Keats hid his head in one of Haydon’s books. 
Lamb took up a candlestick, approached the comptroller, and said, “ Sir, will you 
allow me to look at your phrenological development ?” and at every subsequent 
question put by the comptroller, Lamb chanted, 

Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on. 


and as the evening wore on his behaviour became so bad that Keats and Haydon had 
to hustle him away into the painting-room, where he could be heard, at intervals, 
demanding to have another look at the gentleman’s organs. 

There is plenty of excellent entertainment in this book, but although there are 
various tributes paid to him by his friends after death, there is a curious omission. 
There is no contemporary account of his funeral. A final quotation, from Leslie’s 
Autobiographical Recollections, must be given because it shows, as one had always 
suspected, that Lamb often underrated himself : 


I have noticed that Lamb sometimes did himself injustice by his odd sayings and actions, 
and he now and then did the same by his writings. His Confessions of a Drunkard greatly 
exaggerate any habits of excess he may ever have indulged. The regularity of his attendance 
at the India House, and the liberal manner in which he was rewarded for that attendance, 
prove that he never could have been a drunkard. Well, indeed, would it be for the world 
if such extraordinary virtues as he possessed were often found in company with so very 
few faults, 


As might be expected, Mr. Hermon Ould’s Fohn Galsworthy is a sincere and interest- 
ing portrait of the man and his work. I am surprised that it is not even more moving 
and effective than it is. Probably Mr. Ould’s method has handicapped him, and there 
is no doubt that he had a difficult subject. M. André Chevrillon once said that no 
great English novelist of our times has shown so little of himself in his books as John 
Galsworthy. Mr. Ould remarks that he never met a man or woman who claimed to 
have been on terms of intimacy with Galsworthy, and yet he himself feels that he 
knew him. He does not give this impression of intimacy in his book, and that is due, I 
think, to the reserve which was habitual to Galsworthy. He states that he leaves critical 
appraisal to others, and that his purpose “ has been to reveal the man as shown in 
his life and work, and only in so far as I have personally contacted them.” Mr. Ould’s 
friendship with Galsworthy resulted from their work for the P.E.N., a non-political 
world association of writers, and it may be on this account that his book lacks the 
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charm of intimacy which would have made it so much more attractive. I could not 
help feeling that shades of the platform and committee-room were over all, and the 
book could have done very well without them. 

Professor Grierson is one of the most learned and human of contemporary pro- 
fessors and in his Andrew Lang lecture, reprinted in pamphlet form, he writes very 
pleasantly and discursively about Lang, Lockhart and Biography. It is Professor 
Grierson’s belief that Lockhart, while acknowledging Scott’s faults, could not resist 
the temptation to divert attention from them to some extent by delivering what one 
might call a covering attack upon the Ballantynes and Constable, and he adds : 


Scott was big enough to have the whole truth told about him. Like Rubens he loved the 
good things of the world—but, like him, in a generous way ; but Scott was swept along 
by the current of a new commercial age which made it possible to realize, by the use of 
credit, wealth which had not actually materialized. He paid the penalty, and he did his 
utmost to make good such injury as he had done to others. Lockhart, too, was a complex 
character. Lang’s biography is not an apologia for his faults, which are fully admitted. He 
paid the penalty of his gift of penetrating and merciless, or apparently merciless, satire. If 
he had been a little greater, a genius of the first order, and had written a Tale of the Tub 
or a Gulliver’s Travels, he would have been more easily forgiven, for Swift was far more 
savage and merciless in his satire and vituperation ; was more regardless of truth in his 
political pamphlets ; was more eager than either Scott or Lockhart to be admitted to the 
world of the great ; and he too paid the penalty, the penalty of being befooled and bam- 
boozled by Oxford and Bolingbroke, who never really trusted him with their secrets. 


Pilgrim of the Apocalypse is a critical study of the work of D. H. Lawrence. Mr. 
Gregory believes that at the moment there is danger of Lawrence’s personality 
obscuring even the most obvious of his literary intentions, and he has tried to interpret 
his work “ as one might deal with the remains of any other major Romantic poet.” It 
is Mr. Gregory’s belief that poetry lies close to the root of everything that Lawrence 
had to say, and in this book he attempts to prove his theory that Lawrence was a 
great poet who wrote better prose and fewer poems than any of his predecessors in 
the Romantic tradition. It is unlikely that many of his readers will be prepared to 
agree with him wholeheartedly, but he has written a short book that contains many 
things that were well worth saying. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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WITHIN THE GATES. By Sean O’Casry. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

ESCAPE ME NEVER. By Margaret Kennepy. Heinemann. 5s. 

TUSITALA. By Leonarp J. Hines and Frank Kine. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 
THE ROUNDABOUT. By J. B. PriestLey. Heinemann. 5s. 

LABURNUM GROVE. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 5s. 

_FIVE PLAYS. By James Brinig. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

MARRIAGE IS NO JOKE. By James Bripie. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

REUNION IN VIENNA. By Rosert Emmet SHERWOOD. Scribners. 55. 

SHAH JAHAN. By L. Stantey Jast. Grafton & Co. 6s. 

THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1933. Selected by J. W. Marriott. Harrap. 53. 
ESSEX PLAYS: Volume II. Essex Pay Society. Benham & Co. Colchester. 2s. 6d. 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD ; VILLAGE WOOING ; and ON THE ROCKS. By 
Bernard Shaw. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


HE text, not the stage presentation, of these plays is our concern here, and Mr. 

O’Casey’s Within the Gates reminds one of the difference. Mr. O’Casey is the 
most original dramatist now writing in English. Every new play of his is an experiment, 
the creation in the theatre of something fresh. On the stage, Within the Gates resembles 
an unfolding panorama, as the stream of life passes before us, with high intensity but 
without exterior comment, in a corner of a London park. In the text, you have the 
scheme that the producer has to translate and to arrange into stage-pictures. The play 
is thus finer to see than to read, for Mr. O’Casey has a visual rather than a literary 
imagination. In one place the tremendous effect in the theatre of this wonderful blend 
of poetry and realism breaks through. Who, simply reading the following, could miss 
the added force that it gains upon the stage: (A row of men in chairs are reading a 
row of newspapers. On the back of each newspaper, in letters clear to the audience, 
appear the words MURDER, RAPE, DIVORCE, RACING and SUICIDE. Contemplating these 
addicts of print, the Young Whore addresses them) : ' 


Hush, hush, the oblate brothers are busy reading the gospel for the day. Sucking in holy 
thoughts of holy wisdom. Let us pray. Oh, Lucifer, Lucifer, who has caused all the 
newspapers, stars of the morning and stars of the evening, to be written for our learning, 
grant that we may so read that we may always find punch in them, hot stuff in them, and 
sound tips in them, so that both outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, we 
may get closer and closer to Thee ! 


That moment and the Salvation Army service at the end of the same act, the second 
act, are the most impressive sights that I have seen in the theatre since Act II of his 
masterpiece, The Silver Tassie. How far Within the Gates reaches the reader will 
depend on the kind of imagination that he has ; but, for those who are interested in 
writing for the stage, more is to be learned from this text than from plays which can 
be read without apparent loss in the study. Old plays used to be printed in a series of 
short, and numbered, scenes, each of which ended when a new pair of characters 
occupied the centre. It only needs such numbering to enable the reader to see how the 
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panorama of Within the Gates has been composed, broken, and recomposed into the 
splendid fresco that it becomes in the theatre. 

Escape Me Never is quite different. Apart from the Bergner, it reads better than it 
acts. Sebastian, who is a selfish artist in the text, becomes magnified on the stage into a 
perfect monster. Such people exist ; the fatuous bishop in Within the Gates is another 
possible person; but not every possible person can be rendered literally in art. 
Because art magnifies the essential, it should have complementary contradictions to 
magnify. Otherwise the type presented, lacking shading, becomes a stage dummy. If 
Gemma were not shown also in one moment of jealousy, she too might become a 
monster of affection ; but with her Miss Kennedy is on well-tried ground. Just as all 
poets seem to write to a single tune, upon which their different metres seem no more 
than variations, so Miss Kennedy has one subject: natural goodness or the faithful 
young feminine heart. One sees it best, or it seems best suited, in Bohemia, for in that 
particular world nature is most spontaneous. Consequently natural goodness, courage, 
endurance of tragedy—since at a certain pitch of vitality life is necessarily tragic— 
become more spontaneous, more natural, more moving than anywhere else. Elizabeth 
Bergner is a perfect embodiment of Gemma, but Gemma lives also in the text, whereas 
Sebastian is more credible in the text than on the stage. The stage, which emphasizes 
everything, emphasizes both defects and qualities. That it survives reading so well 
suggests its author to be primarily a novelist who can write dramatically. Mr. O’Casey, 
being very much more of a playwright, could not, I imagine, write a novel at all. His 
text is like the photograph of a fine picture. It needs stage, actors, production for the 
full beauty of its composition and colour to come to life. 

Tusitala, sponsored by a descendant of Stevenson, is a literary play, and though, 
we are told, it has proved effective on the stage, it seems likely that those of its readers 
who prize it most will do so under the spell that Stevenson still exerts: a spell so 
personal that his books or books about him seem to be judged by standards almost 
independent of literary criticism. It is an arrangement of biography for the theatre. 

Mr. Priestley has tried many literary dishes. The Roundabout is an attempt at puff- 
pastry, an entertainment and no more. There is, intentionally, nothing in it. An 
immensely better comedy is Laburnum Grove. This is a genuine play: the idea is 
funny ; the dialogue is funny ; the situations are funny ; and, just when the froth of 
the joke is over, a deeper joke begins. To complete the comedy, there is an open 
ending ; for the reader is left wondering whether Mrs. Radfern can really have been 
a dark horse all the time. If so, then suburbia possessed in her an actress of extra- 
ordinary ability. 

_ The dramatic style of Mr. James Bridie is more suited to the theatre than to the 
library. He is a very jerky writer to read. Each scene seems rather an end in itself 
than a tessara in a unified mosaic. When he takes an old story like that of Tobit, he 
retells it in a modern style, without much loss, or gain, except in current actuality. 
The story in his fonah and the Whale is no improvement on its original, and the 
rather puzzling end of the original is not elucidated. There is more unity of idea in 
A Sleeping Clergyman, which seems to be a timely hit at our eugenists ;_ the folk who 
think they know (without knowing) which stock is likely to produce the best offspring 
To read Marriage is No Joke is to be switched all over the place, but perhaps a centre 
of interest can be discovered in the acting. Of all styles for reading, the staccato is the 
worst-designed. 

Mr. Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna is an amusing comedy, more amusing than the 
superfluous preface would suggest. It is about a group of Austrians who have survived 
the revolution without losing the habits and standards in which they were bred. A 
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chance comes to them to re-enact their old parts, and the most apparently changed of 
them all is given a crucial test to discover how far she is really altered. In the book the 
result of this experience is left uncertain, but a good actress by a glance of the eye, an 
eloquent gesture, could make it abundantly plain. Mr. Sherwood is clearly better at 
dramatizing his ideas than at co-ordinating them, and his preface misses the verve and 
the understanding that make his comedy. Not analysis of theory but projection of 
character is his faculty, and a keen comedy-actress would revel in the chief part. 

Mr. Stanley Jast’s play about Shah Jahan, the builder of the Taj Mahal, is the only 
one in verse in this collection. The form consists of blank verse interspersed with short 
lines on no apparent principle of rhythm. The diction is, broadly, that of the Eliza- 
bethan poets. But why the old form in'the old convention, when a new form, no less 
beautiful and in the idiom of living speech, was created by Shelley whose blank verse 
in The Cenci is a neglected fountain that has found no grateful students to this day ? 
If dramas are still to be written (and why not ?) in blank verse, then it is about time 
that the living idiom of Shelley or Browning should bear fruit. 

The one-act play is being kept alive by amateurs, and Mr. J. W. Marriott’s latest 
annual volume, containing work by Harold Brighouse, Neil Grant, not to mention 
unknown authors, offers a varied selection which is the simplest means of keeping in 
touch with selected current work. Essex dialect is the distinction of Essex Plays, which 
contains an historical one by Mr. Hugh Cranmer-Byng and a contemporary one by 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan. 

Much the best of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s latest trio is On the Rocks. The Village 
Wooing is a short piece obviously written to beguile some dull moments on a voyage. 
Too True to Be Good was a misfire in the theatre, is very jerky to read, and is its author 
at his most mechanical. The long speech at the end does not hold the reader, and the 
only convincing character is Private Meek (who appears to have been suggested by 
T. E. Lawrence). On the other hand, the political debate called On the Rocks is a well- 
managed collection of most of the political points of view current to-day, and many 
tedious books can be saved by reading this summary. The different points of view pop 
off like machine-guns, and half the enjoyment comes from being familiar with the 
sources condensed into the argument. A Utopian scheme is accepted by representatives 
of all sections, except those of the working-class who will not have it on any terms, and 
the likeable person is old Hipney, a disillusioned Labour man who in his long life has 
never found any man of sense who meant business in politics. The professional 
speechifier is caricatured in the prime minister, and there is good fun in seeing all the 
conventional types drawn from the outside by a man who remains here but would be 
apparently much more happy in Russia. The preface contains some dialogue between 
Pilate and Jesus which makes Mr. Shaw’s limitations horribly clear. He understands 
official types well, but he understands almost nothing finer, so the second character 
is inadequate to nullity. Mr. Shaw should confine himself to the prosaic surface of 
life. 

OSBERT BURDETT 
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LORD READING AND HIS CASES. By Derek WaLKER-SmiTH. Chapman & Hall. 
155: 

MR. JUSTICE McCARDIE. By Georce Pottock. Lane. 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF A CAMP FOLLOWER. By Puttir Gosse. Longmans. ros. 6d. 

MARRIAGE AT 6 A.M. By Tom Crarke. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

ANNE OF ENGLAND. By M. R. Hopkinson. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


IVES of legal luminaries all remind us that there are more ways of satisfying 

the public appetite for crime literature than by merely collecting the records of a 
dozen or so cases in a single volume and calling it Famous Trials or something of 
the sort. There are other methods of approach. Looked at from the judge’s point of 
view, or that of some famous counsel, the story of a crime loses none of its dreadful 
fascination. Sometimes it even gains. And thus it is that the biographer of a judge 
has this marked advantage over those who record the careers of laymen, that he is 
certain of a large and greedy public quite apart from his success or failure in his main 
task of portraying the judge. The dullest judge may bask in the reflected glory of the 
great criminals he tries. 

That also, of course, is the biographer’s danger. He may become absorbed in the 
crime and the criminal to the neglect of his proper subject. In spite of all his efforts 
he may find that the distinguished figure with which he is concerned has somehow 
sunk out of sight in the dramatic story of the crime and its retribution. Not everyone 
can hope to possess the late Edward Marjoribanks’s happy gift of making every trial 
seem a mere background for the activities of the great barrister who was his hero. 
Nor has Mr. Walker-Smith been entirely successful in this respect. He calls his book 
a “study of a great career ’—not of a great man; and that is very proper, and to 
some extent evades the difficulty just indicated. But the real difference is in their 
subjects. Marshall Hall did literally ‘‘ dominate the’scene ” in many of his trials : that 
was how he got his verdicts. But it was not Lord Reading’s way. On the contrary, it 
might almost be said that his great success as an advocate was largely achieved by a 
deliberate avoidance of bluster and histrionics in any form. It is therefore difficult, in 
dealing with his cases, to give any prominence to his own personality—since he refused 
to do so himself. 

Mr. Walker-Smith has nevertheless produced a book of great interest, in which the 
many famous cases which came before Lord Reading, both at the Bar and on the 
Bench, are fully and lucidly described. It contains the best account of the Casement 
trial, over which Lord Reading presided as L.C.J., that I can remember to have read. 
There is also an excellent account of the almost forgotten Mylius affair—the 
prosecution for libel of one of those venomous, irresponsible fanatics whose idea of 
advancing the cause of Republicanism is to make baseless accusations against kings. 
As Law Officer Rufus Isaacs had an exceptional number of interesting and sensational 
cases to deal with. But it is rather characteristic of him and his methods that he 
appeared in only one great murder trial—that of Seddon. He appeared for the pro- 
secution on that occasion, and, as everyone knows, won his case ; but his biographer 
I notice, has serious doubts about Seddon’s guilt. 

The late Mr. Justice McCardie, in his capacity as a judge, was an easier, or, at any 
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rate, a more obvious subject, for the biographer’s art. He had so much to say on so 
many diverse topics, and such a devastating way of saying it, and he always thought the 
Bench the proper place for airing his opinions ! Having dealt with the legal aspect 
of a case, and having come to his conclusion and given his verdict—usually a humane 
and common-sense one—he would lean back in his chair with a sigh of relief and 
launch out on birth-control, or women’s hats, or prison reform, or anything else that 
happened to interest him. He was, in fact, a born journalist. He talked like a signed 
article in one of the popular Sunday newspapers. He thought strongly, but not deeply. 
“We have to lock up criminals, because in our ignorance we know not what else to 
do with them.” Why “ ignorance ?”’ Is there, in fact, anything else to do with them ? 
McCardie himself often said that ‘‘ the primary object must be deterrence.’’ But 
his pronouncements were usually as vague as they were vigorous. The public loved 
them. This judge was always so “ provocative.” And this book, very properly, is as 
provocative as he was. Mr. Pollock, quite rightly, quotes extensively from McCardie’s 
utterances, and in this way starts hundreds of hares in every chapter, much as Mc- 
Cardie did. He is as lively and readable as McCardie was—but at the same time does 
not fail to impress upon our minds the human and lovable side of McCardie’s 
character. 

Dr. Philip Gosse’s interesting book is of more importance as a collection of war 
memories than its modest title indicates. Dr. Gosse was a medical officer serving in 
France and describes his work in that capacity with the quiet restraint and ironic 
humour which we have learnt to expect from him. But he was presently given a job of 
unusual distinction, as a result of making various suggestions for the extermination of 
vermin in the British trenches and camps. He was appointed Rat Officer to the Second 
Army. He was given something like a free hand in a war which he then commenced 
against the rats. It was not an easy position to hold, as any ex-soldier will realize ; but 
Dr. Gosse was the man to enjoy it, and its difficulties (though they cannot all have 


~ seemed funny at the time) add enormously to the entertainment of this most entertain- 


ing book. Here is a typical passage : 


Where the fun came in was to observe the manner of the first salutation. A few of the 
regular R.A.M.C. colonels were frankly rude at the start, while most of the territorial 
R.A.M.C. colonels were usually the opposite. I think the former classed a Rat-officer with 
a rat-catcher and that the greeting I so often received was the rat-catcher greeting. ‘Though 
why anyone should be rude to a rat-catcher I do not know. The few professional rat- 
catchers I have been privileged to meet, either in business or socially, have all been interest- 
ing men with charming manners, but perhaps being members of the same craft or mystery 
may have helped to put us on a friendly footing. 


He had to lecture to the men about rats, and this gives rise to many good stories— 
indeed the book is full of them. It is also full of keen observation and sound sense, 
especially on this important subject of rats, so that it may be worth treating seriously 
if we ever have another war. Some of the stories in this book appeared first in the 
MERcurRY. 

Mr. Tom Clarke, in spite of his light touch and his deliberately flippant title, may 
almost be described as the perfect traveller. He called his book Marriage at 6 a.m., not 
only because this phenomenon did actually come under his notice at an obscure 
Australian township, but because he is under the impression, as he explains in his 
introduction, that unless you adopt a title of this kind no one will read a mere travel 
journal. I think he is wrong. I think he is specially wrong in his own case because he 
is such an exceptionally companionable traveller. He explains his attitude of mind : 


I have never ceased to be a child in my desire to see things and see places, to miss nothing 
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that’s going on if I can help it. I am burdened with an inquisitiveness that is something 
near a tyranny. When others go to sleep in trains, I keep awake to see each town or land- 
mark—even though I have seen them all before. I can never turn in before my ship has 
sailed. I can never stay abed when she is making port. If travelling in a train by night, I 
cannot resist lifting my sleeper curtain to see where we stop, and I am early up and about 
to see the daybreak and know my whereabouts. 


What more can any reader of the lighter kind of travel literature desire ? But there is 
a more serious side to this book—the problems of ‘“‘ White Australia,” of semi- 
populated Australia, of self-conscious Australia with its “ inferiority complex ”’ and its 
hotel staffs who down tools at 7 p.m., leaving the guests to look after themselves, its 
fear of brains and its admiration of wealth—all these matters are so very frankly dealt 
with that Mr. Clarke expresses a not unjustifiable fear that some of his Australian 
friends may never forgive him. Let us hope that they will, for he concludes that their 
country is the most interesting in the world and their people among the most likeable. 
Mr. Clarke’s visit to Australia was sandwiched in between his work with Northcliffe 
and his editorship of the News Chronicle. Since he has now once more climbed out 
of the editorial chair, he should be strongly urged to go on another cruise with his 
notebook. 

Anne of England is a careful, studious piece of work, which might profitably be read 
in conjunction with Sir George Trevelyan’s great history (of which the third volume 
has just appeared) and Mr. Churchill’s brilliant vindication of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Anne’s present biographer gives her side of the case in that famous quarrel 
very persuasively, if a little too coldly for most tastes. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 


